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Three Essentials 
For Good Weaving 


The No. 17 Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motion. It is designed 

to relieve the weaver of everything except drawing in and 
tying the broken end. It stops the loom with the shuttle — 
in the left hand box, with harnesses level, with the crank 
in proper position for drawing in the thread, with bank 
indicated on which end is dowh and the yarn open where 
the end is broken. 


_ The No. 32 Midget Feeler. It makes the minimum possible 
waste—less than that made by the most expert and 
attentive weavers on common looms. And there is no lost 
time for stopping the loom; without labor or attention 
from the weaver. 


The No. 21 Stafford Thread Cutter. It eliminates seconds 
from whipped-in and trailing ends. 


Let’s Talk It Over. Our salesmen will be ake to go 
into details on what these improved mechanisms will mean 
to you in better cloth and lower cost of production. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation. 
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Wait Just Minute! 


Do you remember thirty years ago when the builders of a ten, or even five thousand spindle mill 
in the South had to send to. New England for a Suderintendent? 


Do you remember the prophecy that the South would never make finer than 30’s, 2-ply yarn? 


I do. 


Now Southern men are among the most successful superintendents in the country, and Southern 
Mills make fine yarns that compare favorably with those made in England or New England. We 


can do what anvone else can do. 


We have been making Card Clothing and Reeds 18 years. We believe we are making both as 
good as anyone can. We are selling some of the best and most successful mills in the South. If we 
are not selling you, we would like you to think thi; over. 


Charlotte Manufacturing Company 


PHONES HEMLOCK 2781—2782 


| Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra-wear 
Spinning Ring 


”Well sir, I was sur- 
prised! I only had to 
lighten my travelers one 


number when I started 


| my new 
DIAMOND FINISH SPINNING RINGS.” 


You can even start new spinning rings without lightening 
your travelers AT ALL—provided you get DIAMOND 
FINISH, Several of our customers have recently done it,. 
thereby saving worry, time and money. 


Free samples gladly. sent. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING 


1866 1929 


Card Clothing 


You cannot afford to operate your cards without at 


least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 


Once tried, always used 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 
Established 1866 


Home Office and Factory. Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga., (Factory) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOOMS EXPENSE 
Account 


Lestershire 


Fibre Head Spools | 


Reduce direct labor costs. 


Eliminate your spool replacement 
expense. 


Eliminate loss of yarn due to . 


spools (in many mills this loss 
runs into thousands of dollars). 


Eliminate all possibility of injury 
to employes from rough or 
slivered spools. 


Increase about 10% the yardage 
on your spools. 

Eliminate w kinks and knots 
due to spools. 


Eliminate broken ends on your 
warpers due to spools and thus 
increase warper production 
20% to 30%. 


your warps; and thus better the 


pair and increase your pro- | 


uction generally. 


Materially improve the quality of 
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EARD of—for they last for 
yeats. They go under capital 
account. Looms are ASSETS. So are 
Lestershire Fibre Head Spools. In 
fact, they last longer than the aver- 
age loom. 
Charging spools to expense grew out 
of the use of wooden spools. A 
wooden spool was good for only 
a short time. Expense exactly de- 
scribed them. 


It’s different with Lestershires. They are lasting equipment. 
Don’t hide their value. Put them on inventory. They help 
tell a profit story to stockholders. 


Do you charge off spools to expense or do you equip with ASSETS? 


140 Baldwin Street 


Johnson City 
New York 


TRADE 


Southern Office 
$19 Johnston Building 
arlotte, N. C. 
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ANOTHER ONE OF THE 50 TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS THAT USES sxe BEARINGS 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 


BEARING AS A 
BARGAIN BUT 
TRY AND GET A 


Nothing is ant to cost so much 


YOU MAY BUYA : 


BARGAIN OUT OF 


USING 


as a bearing that cost so little. 


3, 1929 


Frames Start Easier and Need Less Attention with 
Long-Life S&#F Ball Bearings on Cylinders 


T IS axiomatic that textile 
machinery requires long-life 
bearings. Added to this is the 
desirability of a minimum of 
trouble while they are on the job. 
These are two factors which 
underlie the reasons why SKF 
Ball Bearings have been used for 
Many years on equipment built 
by Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


SKF Ball Bearings on the 
drum cylinder shaft of the above 
spinning frame reduce mainte- 
nance from a daily to a monthly 
job of replenishing lubricant. 
Hot boxes, worn shafts and vibra- 
tion are eliminated. Higher 


speeds are possible and, it takes 


but little more power to start a 
frame than to keep it running. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ball and Roller Bearings 


2190 
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MODERNIZE W. 
for Pro fit E have co-operated in mod- 
: ernizing many of the outstanding mills of the country. 
Layouts for maximum efficiency, and modern attach- 
ments will increase quality or quantity of production, 
and reduce labor costs. We recommend new equipment 
only when the savings effected will pay a satisfactory 


profit on the investment. | \ 


If you are losing money, possibly we can help you get 
back in the profit column. If you are making money, 


we may be able to increase your profits. 


At any rate it costs nothing to have an H & B repre- 


sentative check over your equipment. Write and we 


will have an experienced man on the job at once. 


H& B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RB. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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oo these costs. They represent equal 
amounts of finished work. The higher cost is 
a composite for a group of factories in a part of 
the country that has had a long and unbroken 
industrial development. The lower figure repre- 
sents costs for work of identical quality produced 
in Piedmont Carolinas. — 

Which would you rather pay? Which would 
enable you to sell your output more readily ? And 
why this great difference? 

It is not difficult to answer that last question. 
Costs are so much lower in Piedmont Carolinas 
not only because production is high but also be- 
cause this section is not congested, closely built- 
up or highly industrialized. In other words— 

Housing costs less, and resultsin lower rents and 
lower cost : of owning a home. Land, buildihg ma- 
terials and building labor all are relatively less. 

Food costs less. For every worker in industry, 
three are still on farms, available for factory 
employment. A majority of the factory workmen 
have their own garden patches. 

Clothing and heating both cost less, due to the 
fact that winters here are 15° to 25° warmer. 

Health is better here, Piedmont Carolinas hav- 


Lecated in 


ing one of the lowest death rates in the nation. 
There are fewer doctors’ bills. 

Labor turnover is negligible, and—of utmost im- 
portance—productiveness per individual worker 
is high. There is no city-bred unrest. Being 99% 
native born, there are no un-American ideas of 
shirking on the job or restriction of output. 

Instead, there is steadfast loyalty, ready, will- 


- ing intelligence and a full measure of initiative 


and ambition to get ahead. 

Those facts, readily verified, reflect themselves 
in lower labor costs, lower overhead and greatly 
increased profits. 

Manufacturers, learning of these savings, have 
located here at the rate of one every five days 
tor several years. Now the rate is one every four 


days. And still there is room for all. 


FACTS. Why not get the facts, set 
forth in the booklet, “Piedmont 
Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits 
You”? Your request to Industrial 
Dept., Room 122, Mercantile Bldg., { 
Charlotte, N. C., will be answered § 
promptly. Write. 


DUKE POWER 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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Predicts Greater Cotton Demand 


Geert to the danger that “the, 


prices of cotton might advance 
too far above a _ parity with the 
growths of foreign.countries,” with 
the resu:t of giving further encour- 
agement to the steady increase of 
raw cotton production in other 
countries,. President Gardiner H. 
Miller of the New York oCtton Ex- 


change in his annual review of the 


ecoton market, declares that after an 
unusually sévere depression in the 
texti'e industry the prospects are 
now much more favorable, insuring 
a large or moderately large con- 


sumption by domestic spinners, and ° 


a fairly large consumption of Amer- 


ican cotton by foreign spinners, in. 


1929. The text of the review fol- 
lows In part: 

“Exports to December 7, were 
over 500,000 bales larger than at the 
same time last year. The large in- 
crease in exports to date encourages 
a belief that total exports for the 
season will exceed by a wide margin 
those of last year—exports for the 
twelve months ending July 31, 1928, 
according to the New York Cotton 
Exchange figures, being 7,836,091 
bales. The extraordinary expansion 
in the automobile trade has resulted 
in a record-breaking consumption of 
cotton for automobile 
This increase has offset the decreas- 
ed use of cotton owing to the use of 
other fabrics for wearing apparel, 
such as rayon and silk. 

“With labor we:l employed and 
the purchasing power of the coun- 
try larger than ever before in its 
history, there is every reason to an- 
ticipate a large or fairly large con- 
sumption of American cotton dur- 
ing 1929. The steady expansion in 
the world’s consumption of cotton, 
as revealed by the studies of the 
Department of Agriculture, shows 
an increase in the per capita con- 
sumption during recent years until 
world requirements are now around 
15,000,000 bales American cotton per 
annum. 

Crop Outlook 

“The question of supply is always 
uncertain, owing to the vicissitudes 
of weather, but now increasingly so 
owing to the recurrence of weevil 
activity and damage on a larger 
scale than for the last five years. 


purposes. 


Weevils are reported to have enter- 
ed hibernation this fall in huge 
numbers, and a repetition the com- 
ing year of the rainy season of 1928 
will undoubtedly prevent the South 
from raising a large crop of cotton 
in 1929, 

“On the other hand, the growing 


of cotton in other countries of the. 


world is steadily increasing and will 
tend to increase relatively faster 
than cotton growing in the United 
States, if the price of American 
cotton is maintained at a level which 
makes the growing of the staple in 
foreign countries increasingly profi- 
table. 

“Cotton manufacturers have found 
difficulty in distributing merchan- 
dise made of high priced cotton, so 
that it will be well for the Southern 
cotton grower to realize that the 
maintenance of the supremacy of 
American cotton and the domination 
of world prices by this-country will 


‘be threatened if the South fails to 


produce a supply ample for the re- 
quirements of the wor'd at a price 
which on the one hand would insure 
the farmer an adequate return for 
his labor and on the other enable 
the American manufacturer to com- 
pete in the marketing and distribu- 
tion of cotton fabrics with the for- 
eign manufacturer using foreign 
growths to a large extent. 
Legislation Expected 

“The agricultural problem has 
been pressing for solution and has 
engaged the attention of Congress to 
such an extent that it seems certain 
that in the near future remedial 
legislation will be enacted which 
will tend to provide the farmer a 
fair return and one more neariy in 
line with the remuneration. received 
by workers in. other industries 
throughout the country. All fair- 
minded people agree that the farm- 
er is entitled to his share of the 
general prosperity, without which 
that of the nation as a whole can- 
not. continue. 

“Despite an increase of 11.4 per 
cent in the acreage planted to cotton 
in the spring of 1928, the final yield 
is turning out to be considerably 
less than the largely increased acre- 
age should yield under normal con- 
ditions. This was due principally 


to excessive rainfall in the spring 
and ravages of the boll weevil, 
which Secretary Jardine in his an- 
nual report stated resulted in the 
heaviest losses to the cotton crop 
since the first few years after the 
pest spread through the cotton belt. 
The Department of Agriculture's 
final estimate of the 1928-29 crop, 
issued on December 8, placed the 
vie'd at 14,373,000 bales, an Increase 
of about 1,400,000 bales over the pre- 
vious year. 

“The year 1928 has been marked 
by very heavy curtailment, not only 
by domestic spinners, but also by 
cotton manufacturers abroad. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of the year a 
marked improvement in the demand 
for cotton goods has occurred, and 
it is gratifying to note the marked 
change for the better, particularly 
in this country. The outlook now 
is for a world consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton 750,000 bales or more in 
excess of the yield, which will to 
that extent reduce the carryover of 
American cotton, which on July 31 
last was estimated to be roughly 
5,000,000 bales, as against 7,750,000 
bales the year previous. . 

Price Movement 

“The price of cotton during 1928 
has fluctuated over a rather wide 
range. The acute depression in the 
textile industry early in the year 
and the liquidation of cotton with- 
held from the market during the 
sharp decline in the fall of 1927 cul- 
minated early in February when a 
level of around 17¢ was touched for 
contracts on the New Yorw Cotton 
Exchange. This was the low price 
of the year, so far. Prices -chere- 
after improved steadily, and the in- 
fluence of excessive rains through- 
out the spring helped to advance 
prices to about 22%c per pound. 
The estimate early in July of a 
larger increase in acreage planted 
than had been expected, brought on 
a selling movement which was ac- 
celerated by favorable crop weather 
in July and early August until 
prices declined again to nearly the 
i7e level. Improvement in the de- 
mand for cotton goods, together with 
increasing evidence of serious dam- 
age from weevil, brought aboul a 

(Continued on Page 32, 
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Peroxides for Textile Bleaching 


‘HERE has been, during the past 
several years, a great increase 
in the use of peroxides for bleach- 
ing textile fibers. Part of this in- 
erease is due to the decline in the 
market price of peroxides, brought 


about by improvements in the man- 


ufacturing processes. Part is due to 
the ever increasing knowledge of 
peroxides and the methods of apply- 


ing them, says an article by H. G. 


Smolens, in 
Journal, 
Hydrogen peroxide is usually con- 
sidered the chemical compound 
H202. As used in textile bleaching 
it comes in a solution of some kind 
containing hydrogen peroxide, water 
and whatever impurities, preserva- 
tives, ete., are either produced in 
this solution or purposely added 
during its process of manufacture. 
Although peroxides are sold by 
weight, all of our standard forms of 
measuring them depend on. their 
content of oxygen gas. However, 
the measure of oxygen gas in a per- 
oxide as received in the bleach house 
is not at all any indication of its 
money value or even of its value for 
any particular bleaching operation. 
These probably depend on the man- 
ner in which the active (atomic or 
nascent) oxygen is contained in the 


the Canadian Textile 


hydrogen peroxide molecule, and 
ihe way in which it reacts in an 
alkaline selution. 

Many bleachers believe (having 
been told by those who are supposed 
fo know) that a peroxide bleach 
solution should foam, bubble, and 


show other signs of violent reaction, 
even before a bleachable material is 
introduced. This is entirely errone- 
ous. Any violent reaction visible in 
souch a solution indicates that the 
valuable peroxide is rapidly break 
up, with an evolution of oxygen gas, 
which does no bleaching. at all: 
which, in fact, hinders successful 
bleaching. Peroxide bleaching is not 


and should not look like a gas re-, 


action. 


The possession of a few facts 
about any particular’ peroxide is 
usually of great value to a bleacher. 
In order to check up on the claims 
and promises made for commercial 
peroxides, the 
t10n should be requested of manu- 
lacturers of these chemicals: 

1. Acidity, quantitative and quali- 
Lative, 

2. Preservatives, quantitative and 
qualitative, 

3. Weight of residue, if any, on 
evaporation to dryness. 

4. Loss in strength during storage 
In original containers. 

Loss. in strength during a 
{wenty-four-hour evaporation in an 
open vessel. 

6. Uniformity of volume strength. 


8 


material to handle. 


following -informa- 


7. Uniformity of specific gravity. 

8. Uniformity of H202 percentage 
weight. 

Thirty or forty years ago barium 
peroxide was being used to some ex- 
tent in bleaching silk, mainly tussah 
silk. Then someone conceived the 
idea 
with sulphuric or phosphoric acid 
so as to produce a hydrogen perox- 
ide solution and an insoluble barium 
salt which’ could be removed from 
this solution by a simple filtration. 
Thus was started the industry 
which still produces barium perox- 
ide and makes from it hydrogen per- 


oxide solutions of from ten-volume 


to twenty-volume strength. 


Such hydrogen peroxide solutions 
were used by many bleachers of 
wool and silk, more so, at first, in 
Europe than in the United States. 
Gradually, however, both the de- 
mand ‘for fast white wool and silk 
and the desire to imitate European 
bleach increased, so that just before 
the World War considerable quan- 
tities of ten-volume hydrogen perox- 
ide made from. imported barium 
peroxide were being produced and 
sold for bleaching in the United 
States. 

Some vears previous to this there 
had appeared on the market a new 
peroxide, sodium peroxide, the com- 
paratively lower price of which was 
made possible by the eleclro-chem!- 
cal reduction of fused common salt. 
Metallic sodium, produced at the 
cathode of the electric furnace, was 
collected under kerosene or other 
suitable liquid containing no avail- 


able oxygen and later turned into’ 


sodium peroxide, 

Even though this. sodium perox- 
ide was much cheaper, on the basis 
of oxygen gas content; than the ten- 
volume hydrogen peroxide, bleach- 
ers did not take to it very kindly on 
account of its causticity and inflam- 
mability, and because it was a nasty 
Manufacturers 
of sodium peroxide, therefore, be- 
gan to treat it with sulphuric acid, 
producing a water solution of hy- 
drogen peroxide and sodium sul- 
phate of 
strength. They also began to apply 
more or less scientifically to com- 
mercial bleaching, the knowledge 
gained from a great deal of experi- 
mental laboratory bleaching. The 
twenty-five-volume hydrogen perox- 
ide was offered to bleachers who 
either could not or would not use 
the solid sodium peroxide. Still, they 
did not any too quickly stop using 
the ten-volume hydrogen peroxide. 

Then in 1914 the war started and 
imports of barium peroxide from 
Kurope dropped off and soon prac- 
tically ceased, as ship space was re- 
quired for more urgently needed 


of treating barium peroxide 


twenty - five - volume 


materials. At the. same time de- 
mands for wool and silk products 
increased enormously and caused a 
great increase in the demand for 
peroxides. This is when 
peroxide and the twenty-five-volume 
hydrogen peroxide made from _ it 
came on with a rush and easily cap- 
tured the entire bleaching peroxide 
market, while the American produc- 
tion of barium peroxide was being 
developed. Such development was 
at first under governmental control, 
2—Peroxides for Lextile Bleaching 
because of the demand for barium 
peroxide to be used in the manu- 
facture of star’ shells, tracer shells, 
flares, etc., for military and naval 
uses. 


Since 1919 attempts have been 
made to revive the interest of 


bleachers in the hydrogen peroxide 
solutions from barium peroxide, but 
without conspicuous success, 

In 1923 there appeared in the tex- 
tile chemical market a new liquid 
peroxide, imported from Europe, 
called ‘400-volume.” Shortly after- 
ward there appeared three other im- 
ported 100-volume peroxides. Then 
came their classification into Aus- 
trian, English, German and Swiss 
{00-volume peroxide, in accordance 
with their points of origin. 


So many of the best informed and | 


most expert peroxide bleachers 
tried out and continued to use these 
100-volume peroxides at a _ price 
equal to or higher than the equiva- 
lent price of sodium peroxide and 
its twenty-five-volume hydrogen 
peroxide that the market price of 
the later two began to drop. 
Present Use of Peroxides 

Today there are available for tex- 
tile bleaching the following perox- 
ides: ten-volume, seventeen-volume, 
or twenty-volume hydrogen. perox- 
ide made from barium peroxide, so- 
dium peroxide, 
hydrogen peroxides made a combin- 
ed electrolytic and chemical pro- 
There is not enough peroxide 
heing imported to make 


Cess., 


mentioning. | 
Hydrogen peroxide solutions made 
from barium peroxide are quite 


pure products and can be used for 
any type of bleaching. They have 
however, many disadvantages for 
textile bleaching, some of which are 


‘the following: 


1. On account of the low strength, 
large quantities of material must be 
handled. 

2. The paraffine lined wood bar- 


rels used for shipping frequently 
leak. | 

3. Their acidity is usually quite 
high. 


4. Since they must be manufac- 
tured at low temperatures, these 
peroxide solutions are not so stable 
at high temperatures. 


sodium 


twenty-five-volume 


it worth 
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The bulk of the hydrogen perox- 
ide solutions made from barium 
peroxide are turned into 10 volume, 
bottled, and sold under U. §&. P. 


specifications in drug and chain 


stores. Were it not for the fact that 
there has been and is now a 100 per 
cent duty on barium peroxide, the 
manufacture of this chemical in the 
United States would cease very 
shortly, as it can be bought abroad 
for about half of our price. Also, 
were it not for the existing market 
for blanc fixe, the insoluble barium 
salts produced when hydrogen per- 
oxide is made from barium peroxide 
the manufacturers of U. 8. P. perodx- 
ide solution would probably discon- 
tinue operations unless they could 
get-a reduction in or a removal of 
the duty on the barium peroxide. 

Sodium peroxide, being a solid, is 
the most concentrated form of all 
the peroxides. It would also be the 
most convention to use, for textile 
pleaching, did it not have many dis- 
advantages, of which the following 
are a few: 


1. Sodium peroxide, before going 
into a bleaching operation, must be 
completely dissolved. 
solved particles, no matter how 
small, will burn holes in whatever 
fiber they come in contact with. 


2. Sodium peroxide, dissolved in 
water, produces a hydrogen perox- 
ide solution containing caustic soda 
(about a pound of caustic soda per 
pound of sodium peroxide). To 


prevent the injurious effect of this’ 


caustic soda on fibers, and its cata- 
lytic action on hydrogen peroxide, 
sodium peroxide is. usually dissolv- 
ed in a sulphuric acid solution. This 
solution, to completely dissolve the 
sodium peroxide, must contain an 
excess ot acid over the theoretically 
required amount. Therefore, the 
ordinary peroxide solution made 
from sodium peroxide contains 
water, hydrogen peroxide, sodium 
sulphate (about two pounds of sodi- 
um sulphate per pound of sodium 
peroxide), sulphuric acid and what- 
ever impurities there are in the per- 
oxide and in the acid. 

The presence of sulphurie acid 
and sodium sulphate must be taken 
into serious consideration when al- 
kalies such as silicate of soda are 
to be used in the bleach liquor, as 
they usually cause a breaking of the 
silicates, which results in harsh- 
ness, unevenness, spots, etc., in the 
bleached goods. 

It is also quite difficult to main- 
iain the equiitbrium of such a solu- 
tion. Therefore, the stability of the 
hydrogen peroxide solution and its 
bleaching efficiency are compara- 
tively low. 

3. There is a serious fire risk at- 
tached to the use of sodium perox- 
ide in the bleach house as it will. 
when damp or wet, quite readily 
support the spontaneous combustion 
of organic materials. 


Any undis-. 
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4. The people who have to handle 
sodium peroxide are always affect- 


. ed by the combined action, on their 


faces and hands, of its causticity and 


oxidation. 


4. The people who have to handle 
sodium peroxide are always affect- 
ed by the combined action, on their 
faces and hands, of its causticity and 
oxidation. 

The 25-volume hydrogen peroxide 
made from sodium peroxide re- 
moves disadvantages 1, 3, and 4 list- 
ed above for sodium peroxide, but 
has instead all the objections rais- 
ed for the peroxide solution made 
from barium peroxide. It is far 
superior to the peroxide solutions 
usually prepared from sodium per- 


oxide by the individual bleacher, be- 
cause of refinements possible in its 


large-scale production. 

The market price of 25-volume 
hydrogen peroxide solution is a 
better indication of the value of 
sodium peroxide than the market 
price of the later, because its man- 
ufacturers can certainly produce 
this peroxide: solution cheaper than 
the bleacher who makes it up as he 
needs it. 


100-Volume Peroxides 


The electrolytic 100-volume 
drogen peroxides are the most stable 
and most efficient of all the avail- 
able peroxides, and may be used 
with the greatest success on all 
types of fibers. The comparatively 
small quantities usually required 
allow the operation of standing 
baths, without throwing away any 
valuable solution to maintain a con- 
stant quantity of bleach liquor. 
There is no annoyance from leaking 
harrels. -Any alkali or combination 
of alkalies and oils required for a 
desired result may be used with 
100-volume peroxide as there should 
be no impurities in these peroxides, 
which have any effect on the 
bleaching reactions. If accidently 
splashed on the skin of the bleacher, 
a mild stinging sensation is produc- 


ed whieh soon disappears and leaves 


no injurious effect because hydro- 
gen peroxide attacks onlv dead, not 


‘live tissue. 


The great advance in the art and 
science of peroxide bleaching during 
the past year or so has been due en- 
tirely to the 100-volume peroxides. 
They have made possible on account 
of the physical and chemical lhmi- 
tations of the existing peroxides. 
They have, by their initial strength 
alone, permitted the use of perox- 
ides in fields (such as oils, waxes, 
etc.) closed. to weak peroxide solu- 
tions. They are enabling wool and 
silk bleachers to turn out work far 
superior, in every respect, to that 
formerly done with sodium peroxi- 
ide. They are allowing cotton 
bleachers to bleach bulk goods to.a 
degree of whiteness, and levelness, 
at a cost unheard of only a few 
years ago. 
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The improvement in the quality 
of 100-volume or stronger peroxides 
and in their manuacturing processes 
will continue. The price of these 
peroxides will allow the bleaching 
of all fibers and fabrics at most 
reasonable costs. The knowledge of 
the application of concentrated per- 
oxides to textile bleaching will ad- 
vance with the widening of the 
range of peroxide bleaching and the 
arousing of new interest in the use 
of peroxides. 

In a short time concentrated per- 
oxide solutions will have. entirely 
replaced the comparatively small 
amount of sodium peroxide still 
used for bleaching wool and silk, be- 
cause, at no higher cost, they leave 
these fibers soft and uninjured, 
while turning them white, Concen- 
trated peroxide solutions are rapid- 
ly replacing, and should entirely 
replace sodium peroxide in the 
bleaching of colored cotton goods, 
as, at no higher cost, they turn these 
goods out whiter, evener and much 
softer. 

Advantages of Peroxide Bleaching 

The advantages of peroxide 
bleaching over the chlorine bleach- 
ing of cotton are: |. 

{. Such great simplification of the 
bleaching process that in a compara- 
tively short time, goods may be sim- 
ultanely boiled out and bleached, 

2. A great reduction in the shrink- 
age and in the loss in weight. This 
will in many cases more than cover 
any additional cost of the chemicals. 

It certainly seems as. though per- 
exide bleaching has heretofore not 
Ween taken seriously enough by the 
many finishers of cotton and cotton- 
rayon goods. The few of them who 
have worked out suitable concen- 
trated hydrogen peroxide processes 
usually do not care to advertise this 
fact among their competitors. The 
manufacturers of the concentrated 
peroxide solutions certainly should 
not be the ones te do such advertis- 
ing. 

Therefore, bleachers who can use 
peroxides should not hesitate to in- 
vestigate these 100-volume hydrogen 
peroxides and to call upon their 
manufacturers for information re- 
garding their application to various 
fabrics and in whatever equipment 
is available. 


Textile Progress 


The next very definite step to be 
taken in the cloth manufacturing 
region should be bleaching, finishing 
and then garment making. The 
cloth made in the South can be 
manufactured in the South and in 
the next few years that should be- 
come an industry of the region. 

Southern mills are bleaching and 
finishing their goods to a greater 
extent than ever. before, but there 
is no reason why it should not be 
general—Spartanburg Herald. 
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Loom Requirements in Weaving Rayon ° 


ABRICS containing rayon yarns 

are now produced in large quan- 
tities by manufacturers who are 
mainly interested in fabries for 
which eotton, worsted, or. si-k yarns 
are used, and the loom. require- 
ments in relation to rayon 1s an in- 
teresting problem. The manufac- 
ture of mixed goods is now a com- 
mon practice in most of the textile 
industries, particularly in the cotton 
industry, and there are very few 
manufacturers who have not had 
some experience with rayon. 

The progress made during recent 
years in the manufacture of fabrics 


containing rayon yarn Is remarkable, 


and, in my opinion, reflects great 
eredit upon the enterprising cotton 
manufacturers and the operatives 
who have made this progress possi- 
ble. With very limited loom modi- 
fications, and in practically all in- 
stances with their yarns have been 
transformed into fabrics by means 
of looms which are producing these 
fabries for short periods only. The 
manufacturers, who are so:ely inter- 
ested in rayon yarns, and also those 
‘who may desire to install special 
looms for the production of rayon 
fabrics, have reason to deal with the 
-question of requirements 
somewhat differently. 
Requ'rements of Manufacturers 
Textile machinists have given 
considerable attention to the ques- 
tion of special looms for rayon yarn, 
and many excellent models are now 


availabe. The main difficulty from: 


_the textile machinists point of view 
is that manufacturers are not quite 
sure of their actual requirements in 
respect to looms for producing fab- 
rics containing rayon yarns, and for 
that reason machinists are more 
concerned about modifications to 
(heir existing models. 

The manufacturer of mixed goods 
will certainly increase, and it is very 
desirable to make greater facilities 
for changing quickly from one type 
of fabric to another, rather than 
concentrating on the special design 
of a loom, which, intended for one 
class of varn or type of fabric, is 
not easily adapted for other standard 
yarns and fabrics. It should be 
c.early understood that one type of 
loom for all classes of yarn or styles 
of fabrics is out of the -question, 
even for a limited range of either 
cotton or worsted goods. 

Cotton manufacturers must have 
in mind the manufacture of cotton 
goods when they plan their weaving 
sheds and obtain their looms, but if 
fhey can make reasonable allowance 
for mixed goods it is a decided ad- 
vantage. 

Loom requirements in Weaving Ray 
The power loom is an automatic 
*Paper presented at the Textile Insti- 

tute Autumn Conference, at Bury, Eng. 


By W. Wilkinson 


cloth-producing machine, and there 
are many factors to consider in re- 
spect to the degree of its automatic 
value and efficiency. These may be 
classified as fo.lows—(a) Design of 
the loom and the nature of the 
mechanism employed; (b) the ac- 
cessories fitted to the loom; (c) the 
style of fabric to be produced; (d) 
the nature, quality, and condition of 
the warp and filling; (e) the condi- 
tions under which the loom is 
worked; and (f) the ability of the 
operatives in charge. 

An ordinary power loom produc- 
ing standard cotton goods requires 
one-quarter of a skilled weaver's 
attention, but if the loom is fitted 
with filling replenishing mechanism, 
and other devices to eliminate cer- 
tain duties otherwise performed by 
the weaver if may only require one- 
twentieth of the weaver’s attention, 
and so the design of the loom and 
nature of the mechanism employed 
determines the degree to which a 


power loom is automatic. 


To further consider this question, 
suppose a weaver has four looms, 
and three of them are producing 
fabries for which the warp and fill- 
ing is quite suitable and in good 
condition, but the four has an un- 
suitable warp, or the filling is under 
quality. It is highly probab-e that 
fully half of her attention will be 
devoted to this loom. Loom equip- 
ment may be dsigned to reduce the 
duties of the weaver, to meet the 
special requirements of a given 
yarn, either as warp or filling, or 
to produce some desired effect in 


cloth and suitable equipment of the 


loom will increase the efficiency of 
the weaving process considerab-y. 

The list of special loom accessories 
and devices for producing rayon 
fabrics is a fairly lengthy one, but 
it is often difficult for the manu- 
facturer to select them most suil- 
able for his requirements. 

Many of the well-known lextile 
machinists have placed on the mar- 
ket power looms that are designed 
and constructed to meet the special 
requirements of rayon yarns, These 
looms have many interesting fea- 
tures and refinements which are in 
most instances essential when deali- 
ing with these yarns. 

The overall floor space required 
for a given reed space is greater 
than that required for the ordinary 
power loom, and many modifications 
are made in respect to warp delivery 
and cloth control. The parts are 
designed to give the minimum 
amount of vibration, and special 
attention is paid to the shedding and 
picking motions. 


If a manufacturer is mainly in- 
terested in fabrics containing rayon 
yarns, and has facilities for install- 
ing such looms, there are several 
good models to select from. 

The ordinary power looms in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire have been 
adapted to the requirements of 
rayon yarns with an extraordinary 
degree of success, and there is no 
doubt that the modification of the 
ordinary power looms in preference 
to substituting special looms is the 
policy that most of the: Lancashire 
manufacturers will adopt. If an 
ordinary power loom has been in 
use several years producing cotton 
goods and is required to produce 
mixed goods containing rayon yarns, 
one of the first essentials is fo have 
a complete overhauling and clean- 
ing. 
Modification to the Ordinary Power 

Looms 

The loom should be set firm on 
its feet and made level—the frame 
shou-d be scraped and all the loom 
parts thoroughly cleaned. Special 
uttention should be paid to the 
shuttle boxes and race board; it is 
a good plan to take away all the 
shuttle box fittings and have the fly 
plate polished and the edges of the 
picker slot made perfectly smooth. 
The race board: should be in good 
condition, and after a good scraping 
and polishing with fine sand paper 
should be treated with some vege- 
tab-e oil to make the surface smooth 
and glossy. The fork groove should 
be eleaned oul and made smooth. 

One of the greatest factors in. the 
successful manipulation of raysen 
yarn in the, loom is smoothness of 


the parts which may have contact 


with the yarn. The loom should he 
tuned up, and all the damaged or 
worn parts renewed, particularly the 
reed case and reed motion on a 
loose reed loom. When the loom 
is cleaned and overhauled, a reed 
should be fitted and the parts set 
for a trial run. The object of this 
is to watch the traverse of the 


shuttle, which should be as perfect 
as 18 possible to obtain. An 


satisfactory traverse of the shutttle 
may cause a considerable number 
of defects in the éloth. and is re- 
sponsible for a great percentage of 
hreakages both in warp and filling. 

When. rayon warp yarn is woven. 
the control and stretch is very im- 
portant, and it is not desirable to 
state any definite method or streteh 
distance, because each fabrie and 
warp should be considered separate- 
ly, and a set of conditions suitab'e 
for one kind of fabric may be un- 
suitable for another. 

It is often suggested that the beam 
should be mounted in adjustable 
holders, and the yarn run straight 
to the healds, with as long a stretch 
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as is convenient or as may be ob- 
tained behind the loom. This is 
entirely misleading, and if is quite 


correct to say that a large range of 


the fabrics made entirely from 
rayon warp yarns could not be pro- 


dueed to satisfy the requirements 


of the merchants under such condi- 
tions. 


The main reasons for adopting the 
straight run stretch for rayon warp 
in the past was in a sense an ex- 
pedient to overcome faulty warp 
preparation, and to reduce the 
length of the yarn in stretch. The 
crossed and rol-ed threads separated 
easier and with less breakage when 
the back yarn guide was taken out 
and the beam elevated; and the 
stretch was also, on an average, 
four to six inches less, which, of 
course, reduced the fatigue due 
largely to the chock at the beat-up. 
The functions of the back yarn 
guide in a power loom are (a) to 
retain a uniform warp line through- 
out the unwinding of the yarn from 
the beam; (b) to act as an equalizer 
or damper for the whole of the 
threads in the sheet of yarn- and 
prevent the threads near the edges 
from destroying the build of the 
beam; and (c) to equalize the shoek 
on the sheet of yarn at the beat-up, 
which is greater on the fast-run- 
ning Lancashire looms than on the 
slow looms that are specia:ly de- 
signed for rayon yarns. The tension 
on the warp threads varies across 
the sheet, and those in the centre 
are under less tension, due to the 
contraction during weaving. 


Mounting the Beam 


[f a yarn guide is used the threads 
pull back to the guide and do not 
damage the formation of the beam, 
but if a yarn guide is not used there 
is a tendency for the threads to pull 
back into the beam. This very often 
produces crimpy parts in the cloth 
in certain textures, and is a disad- 
vantage for all fabrics except very 
light textures The best method of 
mounting the beam for high speed 
looms is in special brackets placed 
as high as the yarn guide will per- 
mit. This may be three to six 
inches higher than most beams are 
for cotton textures owing to the re- 
duced size of the beam flanges, or 
the beam being without flanges, and 
position of yarn gudie. The guide 
shou'd take the form of a smooth 
hardwood roller with suitable ends 
for allowing the roller to rotate uni- 
formly. It is an advantage to have 
spring bearings if the texture is light 
or medium and a uniform structure 
such us plain twill or satin. The 
top of the guide roller should be just 
above the plane where the hea'‘ds 
eross for all except heavy warp- 
faced fabrics that are face down. 
The distance from the guide roller 
to the healds or harness is directly 
influenced by the gaitup. If lease 
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rods are used the front rod should 
be set in such a position that will 
give the minimum yarn slide or 
movement during shedding. When 
divider wires are used the roller 
shou'd be set considerably nearer 
to the healds. When convenient, 
lease rods should be used in order 
lo facilitate the formation of a clear 
shed with the minimum heald 
movement. 


Favors New Calendar 


S. Robert Glassford, president of 
Bliss Fabyan & Co., Inc., and vice- 
president of the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York, 
authorizes the following: 

“At this time there are two iim- 
portant. opportunities for the cotton 
textile industry to promote sound 
progress during the coming year. 
One of these lies in the elimination 
of wasteful methods and practices; 
the other is the opportunity for a 
general revamping of merchandising 
methods throughout the industry to 
put them on an economically sound 
and aggressive basis. 


“Looking ahead to the future 


growth of this industry, one of the 


most important things that manu- 
facturers and merchants alike can 
do will be to strike again and strike 
hard at uneconomical and wasteful 
practices which persist. This is not 
a new proposal, but too often the 


reed for continued vigilance in this 


direction is overlooked. 

“We be-ieve that one of the most 
important opportunities for con- 
structive change in the industry is 
presented in the proposed simplifi- 
eation of the calender. This is a 
matter that has been advocated for 
several years by forward-looking in- 
dustrial leaders in this country and 
tbroad, who have already done 
much toward its adoption, A thir- 
teen-months-year would 
this industry a most desirable syn- 
echronization. It would introduce a 
uniformify which is not now possi- 
ble in the numerous and varied 
branches of the industry. It would 
lead to economies that I believe 
would be very far-reaching in. their 
effect. 

“Under present conditions most of 
the milis in the industry operate 
on weekly production schedules. 
Many other branches of the indus- 
try such as our own are generally 
administered on a monthly basis. 
Difficulties due to differences in 
these two methods are bound to 
arise. If they could be eliminated 
as they would by the proposed 
simplification of our calendar if 
would be a sound and progressive 
measure. And this is only one of 
numerous ways in which the indus- 
try can take steps to put itself on 
a more economical footing. 

“So much is being said these days 
about the importance of distribu- 
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tion in every industry that it is 


hardly necessary: to explain. that 


those in the cotton textile induslry 
who are responsible for this work . 
in behalf of the mills are constantly 
studying the changes which are 
taking place in modern merchandiz- 
ing methods and adapting sales poli- 
cies to these changed requirements 
as fast as possible. 


“We are confident of future sta- 
bility and prosperity in this indus- 
try because the mills, their sel.ing 
agents, and other related elements 
are steadily working toward a 
common goal of progress and pros- 
perity.” 


Texas Textile Mills 


Austin, Texas. — Cotton mills in 
Texas operated during November on 
about the same schedule as Oectover, 
says Vervard Nichols of Bureau of 
Business Research at University of 
Texas. 

“While the manufacturing mirgin 
is nol entirely satisfactory, mills are 
uoing betier than a few months ago,” 
he said. “A. total of 8129 bales of 
coton was manufactured into 6,¥85,- 
000 yards of goods in November, 
azainst. consumption of &706 bales 
and an output of 7,626,006 yards in 
November, 1927. 


Cotton Ginnings Ahead Of 
1927 


Washington, N. C. — The Census 
Bureau announced that cotton of 
this year’s crop ginned prior to 
December 13 totaled 131,148,411 
bales including 559,741 round bales 
counted as half bales. 

Ginnings to December 15 last year 
totalled 12.072,.763 including 487,234 
round bales and in 1925 totalled 15,- 
540,804 bales including 555,655 round 
hales. 

Ginnings prior to December 13. by 
States fo'low: 

Alabama 1,058,696; Arizona 107,657 ; 
Arkansas 1.073.380:.Calhfornia 130,- 
616: Florida 19,641; Georgia 1,008,925; 
Louisiana 675,035; Mississippi 1,382,- 
842; Missouri 106,517; New Mexico 
63,982: North Carolina 800,202; Okla- 
homa 1,046,532: South Carolina 711,- 
458% Tennessee 358,095; Texas 4,- 
551.341: Virginia 39,999: all others 
3,513. 


Mill People Enjoy Social 
Gatherings 


“The people in the textile manu- 
facturing communities are enjoying 
this Christmas more than any in 
years,” said Stanley Converse, offi- 
cial of the Clifton Manufacturing 
Company's plant at Converse. “The 
social gatherings at the mills during 
the holidays are proving quite pop- 
ular.—Spartanburg Herald. 
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Rayon Institute's Educational Program 


A new type of merchandise pro- 
motional work is to be instituted by 
Rayon Institute of America, Inc., 
during January and the -first two 
weeks of Ferbuary next, when a 
series of timely educational confer- 
ences will be held weekly in the 
Fabric Gallery at the Institute, 250 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The con- 
ferences will constitute an open 
forum for discussion of problems 
and methods of merchandising ray- 
-on and fabrics from both wholesale 
and retail standpoints. E. L. Starr, 
director of Rayon Institute of Amer- 
ica., Inc., has written personally to 
the heads of wholesale . houses 
throughout the country 
them to attend these conferences 
urging them to extend the _ Insti- 
tute’s invitation to buyers of piece 
goods, ready-to-wear, hosiery, un- 
derwear and advertising and publi- 
city managers, including also any 
other interested staff members. 

Mr. Starr's letter says: 


“Rayon Institute speaks for man- 
ufacturers whose combined output 
is more than four-fifths of all the 
rayon. yarn manufactured in this 
country. The work of Rayon Insti- 
tute puts it on the firing line in all 
matters touching the proper = mer- 
chandising of rayon and rayon-con- 
taining merchandise. Our experi- 
ence is at your command, and this 
offer is one of real service to you 
and your associates.” 

It is understood that in addition 
to promotion talks by the director of 
Rayon Institute, H. M. Bailey, Jr., 
Dwight Mead and various other 
members of the Institute staff, a 
complete collection of new rayon 
fabries from the leading houses of 
America and Europe as well as. gar- 
ments made from these fabrics will 
be on. display. 
Rayon,” a motion picture, will also 
be shown at each conference for a 
better understanding of the actual 
manufacturing processes of rayon 
fiber. 

In endorsing Rayon  Institute’s 
conference plan, the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute has set before its 
members the following information: 

“It is well known that both con- 
sumers and retailers frequently 
make returns of rayon and part 
rayon goods largely because of a 


lack of knowledge as to proper. 


handling. 


“Much has been done within the 
past few years in edueating the 
public concerning rayon, .its..uses 
and its treatment, but doubtless un- 
profitable returns are still resulting 
from. lack of information. 

“The Rayon Institute of America 
has made a study of the entire sub- 
ject and is conducting a campaign 
for the education of the retailers 


inviting’ 


“The Romance of . 


concerning the proper handling of 
rayon fabrics. 


“Tt has asked for the co-operation 
of the Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute and has offered to assist indi- 
vidual wholesalers wherever possi- 
ble im bringing about a better un- 
derstanding of rayon possibilities 
particularly among retailers, and in 
making their sales of rayon goods 
more profitable. . 


“In January 1929, the Rayon Insti- 
tute plans to hold brief one-day-a- 
week conferences with wholesale 
buyers who are in New York, for 
Lhe purpose of discussing the uses of 
rayon and how its sale may be made 
more profitable both to wholesalers 
and retailers.” 

Starting Friday, January 1ith, 
these conferences will he held on 
succeeding Fridays through Febru- 
ary 15th at 10:45 a. m., in the Fabric 
Gallery at the Institute. An excep- 
tion will be made the week of the 
20th when the meeting is scheduled 
for Thursday, January 24th in the 
hope that a number of members of 
the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 
who are in New York for the annual 
convention of that organization 
January 22d and 23d, will attend. 

Included in those companies 
which have signified their interest 
and intention of having representa- 
tives present at these conferences 
are: Arkansas Dry Goods Co., 
Batesville, Ark.; Babcock & Shan- 
non, Albany, N. Y.; Bentley-Gray 
Dry Goods Co., Tampa, Fla.; Berry 
Dry Goods Co., Fort Smith, Ark.:;: 
Brody & Sons, Des Moines, Ia.; Claw- 
son & Wilson, Buffalo, N. Y.; Daniel 
Briscoe Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Daw- 
son-Thornton Dry Goods Co., Tam- 
pa, Fla.; The George DeWald Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; James H. Dun- 
ham & Co., New York City; J. Farley 
& Uo. Grand Rapids, Mich.; Farley 
Harvey Co., Boston, Mass.; Goodall- 
Brown Dry Goods Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Guthrie-Morris-Campbell 


Charleston, W. Va.; M. Halff & 


Bros., San Antonio, Tex.; Helena 
Wholesale Dry Goods Co., Helena, 


Ark.; John E. Hurst & Co., Balti- ’ 


more, Md.:; Irwin-Phillips Co., Keo- 
kuk, Ia.; Long, Libby & Hanson, 
Portland, Me.;. John L. Morgan Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Neal & Hyde, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; Pollock Dry 
Goods Co., Mobile, Ala.; Riehmond 
Dry Goods Co., Richmond, Va.; C. H. 
Rieke & Son, Paducah, Ky.: Abe 
Rubel & Co. Corinth, Miss.;: 
Schramm & Schmieg, Burlington, 
Ia.; Solomon Bros., Montgomery. 
Ala.; Spokane Dry Goods Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash.; G. Somers & Co. St. 
Paul, Minn.; Stein Wholesale Dry 
Goods Co., Fort Smith, Ark.: The 
Wallace Brothers Co., Statesville, N. 
C.; Watts, Ritter & Co., Huntington, 
W. Va.; Whichard Bros. Co., Norfolk, 
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Va.; Whitmore Notion Co., Peters- 


burg, Va.;Wyman, Partridge & Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Foreign Textile News 


China 
The demand for cotton yarn in 


China continues good with mills 


operating at capacity, according to 
a cablegram recerved by the Foreign 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Economies from Agricultural 
Commissioner Paul O. Nyhus at 
Shanghai. The profitable mill opera- 
tions the past eight months have re- 
sulted in some expansion in mill 
equipment as Chinese owned mills 
have placed orders for 70,000 new 
spindles, most of which are intend- 
ed for spinning high count yarns. 
Supplies of Chinese cotton continue 
excessive and prices are somewhat 
lower than a month ago. Stocks at 
Shanghai and at Hankow are esti- 
mated to be sufficient for require- 
ments up to Mareh 1. Under pres- 
ent conditions of supply and prices 
of Chinese cotton few purchases are 
heing made of Indian cotton Dut 
heavy current consumption and a 
slight favorable change in price re- 
lationships may induce purchases of 
Indian cotton for spring and sum- 
mer consumption. 


Demand for American cotton con- 
tinues quiet as the mills have cov- 
ered their requirements up to about 
March 41. It is expected that con- 
siderable new business will be done 
ior shipment in February and later. 
A factor contributing to the main- 
tenance of a high rate of consump- 
tion of American cotton is the poor 
quality this year of the most im- 
portant source of native cotton that 
will normally spin -twenty count 
yarn, which requires a certain per 
eent of American cotton. 

In spite of the Japanese boycott 
propaganda, Japanese mills in China 
continue active operations. 

Japan 

Continued heavy purchasing of 
raw cotton in Japan is indicated by 
the increasing activity of spinning 
and weaving mills. In November the 
amount of yarn purchased by spin- 
ning mills and consumed by weaving 
mills showed an increase over Octo- 
ber and over November last year, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received 
from Consul Dickover at Kobe. 
Buying of American cotton for fu- 
ture delivery in Osaka, however, 
was reported slow the latter part of 
November due to the large amounts 
already contracted. 


Production of yarn in November 
reached 217,000 bales of 400 pounds, 
compared with 241,000 in October 
and 208,000 in November, 1927. Con- 
sumption of yarn by weaving mills 
was 68,200 bales in November, 66,- 
700 in October, and 60,934 in Novem- 
ber, 1927. 
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Exports amounted to 5,800 bales 
against 5,000 in November, 1927. 
Stocks of yarn at Kobe and Osaka 
at the end of November were slight- 
ly smaller than at the end of Octo- 
ber. 

Cloth production in. November 
was 122 million yards, in October, 
120 million and in November, 1927, 
180 million. The exports were 102 
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million yards in November and 81 
million in October, 

Imports of American cotton total- 
ed 92,00 bales in November and 81,- 
000 in November, 1927. Stocks of 
cotlon of all kinds in bonded ware- 
houses at the end of November were 
318,000 bales, at the end of October, 
251,000 and at the end of November, 
1927, 366,000. 


Textile Men Predict Better Times 


HE textile industry made encour- 

aging progress in 1928 and bids 
fair to show further improvement 
in 1929, according to statements by 
a number of outstanding men in the 
industry. 

The view of H. R. Fitzgerald, 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association; Lincoln 
Baylies, president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
and Edward T. Pickard, chief of the 
Textile Division, Department of 
Commerce, are outlined in the fol- 
lowing statements: 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s Statement. 

“The cotton textile industry, while 
not in a thoroughly stabilized condi- 
tion, is really in better shape than it 
has been at any time for the last 12 
months and the outlook for the new 
year is fairly promising. 

“The year 1928, coupled with the 
latter part of 1927, has carried with 
it the longest depression the textile 
industry has had for many years 
and perhaps in its existence. Over- 
production with its attendant evils 
was g.aring at us at the beginning 
of the year just closed. 

“The already existing groups as 
organized by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute began to study co-operatively 
the adjustment of production to de- 
mand; also on account of the serious 


cut-throat competition attention 


paid to cost accounting, new uses 
for cotton and better distributing 
methods. In conjunction with the 
Federal Trade Commission certain 
codes of trade practices were evolv- 
ed in order to establish stability and 
confidence among the various 
branches of the various elements in 
the industry. 

“A result of these efforts has been 
that stocks have been reduced, cost 
factors have been improved and new 
uses have broadened the field of 
service. Hence, the textile industry, 
while not in a thoroughly stabilized 
condition, is really in better shape 
than it has been at any time for the 
last 142 months and the outlook for 
the new year is fairly promising 
provided the experiences of this 
past year are not forgotten or ig- 
nored., 

“There seems to be a very decided 
trend in the minds of many of our 
manufacturers from production- 
mindedness to distribution-minded- 
ness and a tendency to study this 


problem more than they have at 
any period in our industrial his- 
tory.” | 
Mr. Baylies’ Statement. 
“Although the year 1928 has not 
been a period when the earning of 
dividends was general throughout 


the cotton industry, the general sil- 


uation was one of improvement over 
the previous year. The prosperity 
of other industries, particularly the 
automotive and others where large 
quantities of staple products of the 
textile mills are used, has aided the 
cotton manufacturers materia_ly. 

“The market for cotton products 
is larger than ever. New uses and 
the extension of old uses of cotton 
have increased and are continuing 
to add to the total consumption. 

“Cotton fabrics began to show a 
marked increase in style prominence 
early in the year. Their increasing 
popularity indicates greater possi- 
bilities for the coming year. During 
the last few months stylists and 
manufacturers have been preparing 
for the anticipated demand for fine 
cottons, which is confidently expect- 
ed as a result of this increasing 
vogue. 

“In view of the increasing co- 
operation between the various ele- 
ments in the cotton textile industry 
ann the closer care and attention 
being given to questions of produc- 
tion, merchandising, and _ styling, 
there is a feeling of confidence that 
1929 will be a period of more suc- 
cessful and profitable operation.” 


Mr. Pickard’s Statement. 

“The outlook for.cotton manufac- 
turing and distribution for 1929 
holds ‘forth considerable promise. 
That this is no casual observation is 
evidenced by the fact that improve- 
ment during the last two months 
over the previous months has been 
marked, and the large accumulation 
of surplus production of cotton 
goods during 1927 has been largely 
liquidated. The concensus is re- 
ported to be that practically all basic 
conditions upon which we enter the 
New Year are decidedly more favor- 
able than those prevailing at the 
turn of last year. 

“Sound and intelligent progress is 
also noted with respect to the elim- 
ination of waste. By this, I mean 
the tendency to eliminate weights 
and constructions of fabrics in light 
demand, to cater more intimately 
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to the demands of the style mar- 
kets, and avoid uneconomic pliases 
of production and distribution. 


“While the number of yards of- 
cotton piece goods exported in 1928 
was slightly less than in 1927, the 
total values have increased. This 
is very significant in itself, as it is 
evidence that the variety and qual- 
ity of goods going to our customers 
abroad are improving. Our export- 
ers can no longer depen dso fully 
upon the foreign outlet for staples. 
Such are diminishing in quantity, 
while the finer: construction and 
style goods are increasing in demand 
among our customers abroad. 


“Although, as pointed out, the 
yards exported in 1928 was slightly 
less than in 1927, it must not be 
conc.uded that this was a condition 
peculiarly the experience of the 
United States. By and large, cotton 
textile consumption throughout the 
world declined in 1928 and we may 


. be considered as somewhat fortunate 


in that our enterprise has been re- 
warded by a maintenance of textile 
export levels so near to that of 1927. 
Indications, as reported from the 
world’s markets, seem to point to 
prospects. for improved outlets in 
1929.” 3 


Talking Cotton 


Mr. Shannon, statistical writer for 
Trade Winds, a Commercial publi- 
cation of the Union Trust Company, 
at Cleve‘and, O., believes the pros- 
pective carryover of less than 4,000,-— 
000 bales of this season’s cotton crop 
“indicates a substantial advanee in 
cotton prices im the near future.” 
Shannon declares that nearly all 
authorities. are agreed that con- 
sumption for the year will be well 
over 415,000,000 bales. The probable 
carryover of approximately 4,037,000 
bales compares with a_ ten-year 
average carryover of 4,932,000 ba'es. 


He further says that there is every 


reason to believe that the export 
movement of our cotton will be un- 
usually heavy this season. The 
spinners of Great Britain are staging 
a revival that will call for much 
more cotton than they have used 
for several years. Japan and China 
are expected to take a half million 
bales more than they used last year, 
owing to the short crop in China 
and the stabilization of eommercial 
conditions in the latter country. 
Exports are now 500,000 bales larger 
than last year. 


But during 1928 cotton producers 
have had the unusual experience of 
witnessing a decrease in supply and 
al the same time a decline in price. 
As a result indications are that the 
1928 crop of 14,173,000 bales will 
bring its producers $50,000,000 or 
$75,000,000 less than the $1,440,514,000 
received in the preceding year.”— 
Charlotte Observer. 
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OR a number of years atlempts 

have been made to correlate the 
strength of yarn with the strength 
of the component cotton fibres in 
particular and other properties of 
the cotton fibre in general. One 
would have wished that the author 
of this treatise had introduced the 
term “cotton” into the title, for it 
cannot be said that the treatment 
is applicable to all textile yarns. The 
subject has never been attacked 
thoroughly until recent years, and 
even. now we are still in a state of 
partial bewi.derment at 
plexity of what would appear at first 
sight to be a simple problem. Those 
who have tried to solve the prob- 
lem know that it bristles with ex- 
perimental difficulties, and their re- 
spect for the judgment of the prac- 
tical cotton spinner in choosing the 
raw material for his yarns grows 
with their interest in the scientific 
side of the subject. 

Part L. of the treatise under re- 
view is merely an enumeration of 
the factors which the author be- 


lieves to have a direet bearing on 


the relation between the properties 
of the fibres and those of the result- 
ant yarn. No mention is made here 
of the influence of the relative hu- 
midity of the atmosphere to which 
the cotton is exposed during the 
opening, preparation, and spinning 
processes. For coarse Indian yarns 
the author has been able to show 
that this factor is of little or no con- 
sequence, but that is no justification 
for excluding it from a general dis- 
cussion. To omit this factor is not 
necessarily serious in a discussion 
of dry twisting; but when the 
strengths of two-folds are consid- 
ered in the second part of the trea- 
tise it is diffieult to see why no 
reference is made to the physical 


conditions obtaining during the 
making of wet doubled yarns. One 


could assume by inference that the 
cotton-doubler is wasting his time 
by introducing into the doubling 
process an operation which he would 
gladly omit if he were not definite:y 
convinced of its useful purpose. 
In Part IL the relation between 
yarn strength and fibre strength is 
discussed at considerable. length. 
The author revitalizes the old eon- 
troversy between those who_ hold 
(hat a yarn breaks by fracture of the 
fibres and those who maintain that 
ii breaks by slippage of fibre on 
libre. In doing so he reviews the 
published researches into this sub- 
ject by Monie, Bowman, Balls, and 
Viss Clegg, and other workers atl 
the Shirley Institute, from which he 
quotes the relevant passages. He 
araws attention to a serious error 
in the ca-culations of these earlicr 
workers, and shows that.in-a-singies 
yarn the strength realized is only 


the com-— 
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arn Strengih and Cotton Fibres 


10 to 13 per cent of the average 
strength of the fibres themselves 
multiplied by the number of fibres 
in the yarn. The failure to take ad- 
vantage of the full combined 
strength of the component fibres is 
alarming at first. sight, but Mr. 
Turner’s analysis of the mechanism 
of yarn fracture dispels the shock. 
Nevertheless, the analysis is in the 
reviewer's opinion erroneous in that 
he assumes that all the fibres extend 
al the same rate under load. We 
know experimentally that this is not 
so, and, although we can only infer 
the consequences of. this irregular 
extension of the fibres in a yarn, we 
have an analogous system of break- 
down in the break of the threads in 
the Lea test. As the lower jaw of 
the Lea tester moves downwards 
with increasing load, it very often 
happens that the strongest thread 
between the hooks breaks ‘first pro- 


vided it has the lowest extension per 


unit load. No useful analysis of the 
relation between yarn strength and 
fibre strength can be made unless 
the extensibility variation in the 
component fibres is incorporated. 
Mr. Turner makes only a brief com- 


ment on this factor in his ana_-ysis. 


When Mr. Turner discusses. the 
breakdown of two-fold yarns he has 
by utilizing strength figures which 
apply to very poor two-fold yarns 
failed to do justice to their strength. 
The best Lea strength figure he 
quotes for a two-fold 70's yarn is 
whereas it is not uncommon 
for commercial yarns of this count 
to have a Lea strength of 120 lb. and 
over. The author is aware of the 
weakness of this analysis, for he 
writes: “Neither Monie nor Bow- 
man mentions the degree of twist m 
their yarns, so they might have ob- 
tained higher values for the per- 
centage of fibre strength if they had 
used harder twisted varns,.” It is 
true, however, that now. two-fold 
yarn ever reaches the strength of 
the intrinsic, ideally realizable 
strength of a sing.es varn of the 
Same count. 

The perspicuity of the-‘author’s 
freatment of the factors affecting 
fhe relation of yarn strength to fibre 
strength (p. 14 et seq.) is note- 
worthy, and is quite typical of Mr. 
Turner’s writings on the general 
problems of cotton spinning. There 
is Only one factor Mr. Turner's dis- 
cussion of which the reviewer ecan- 
not logically follow, and that is the 
transmission of tension. ft is diffi- 
cull to Visualize his suggestion that 
each individual fibre in loaded yarn 
is at Maximum tension at its middle 
portion and at zero tension at each 
ofits ends. Surely this conception 
is on y valid if the tip of a fibre is 
slipping under load or if the exten- 
sibility is different at the ends from 
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what if is at the remainder of th 
fibre. | 
This section of the treatise is 
stimulating to read, and though the 
author remarks that it is not possi- 
ble to assign any magnitudes to the 
various factors discussed, he clearly 
defines the factors to be considered 
in any quantitative treatment. 
Though the reviewer has found if 
necessary to criticize many points | 
in the treatise he feels how much 
he owes to Mr. Turner for having 
written such a clear exposition of a 
very difficult subject. Mr. Turner 
has constructed for us a framework 
on which future work will build, 
though it may be necessary to re- 
design certain of its structural ele- 
ments. The treatise should be read 
with interest by a:] interested in the. 
practice and technology of cotton 
spinning. — The Commercial, Man- 


Factory Whistles 


Man is inextricably bound by cus- 
tom, convention and habit. Much 
that he does, he knows not why he 
does if, and that which he once had 
good cause to do he continues to do 
after the cause is removed. Even 
when the absurdity or uselessness 
of his action is brought to his atten- 
tien, he continues his. accustomed 
course. 

A ease in point is the faetory 
whistle. The only reason -for its sur- 
vival from the early industrial pe- 
riod is custom. It no longer serves 
the purpose for which it was de- 
vised. And yet it blows in the morn- 
ing before time to arise, and at noon 
and evening when nobody needs to 
be tod it is time to eat. 

Factory whistles date back to that 
primitive day when industrial work- 
ers and other wage earners could 


not afford watches in their overalls 


or alarm clocks in their homes. — 
Then whistles served as community 
time pieces. But today no home is 
without its clocks and working 
clothes have watch pockets and 
watches for them. 

That these industrial noisemakers 
no longer serve their original pur- 
pose, nor are intended to do so, is 
evident from the fact that they are 
blown on or within a few minutes 
of the hour the day’s work begins. 
Once the whistle cord was yanked 
long and vigorous!y an hour before 
time to go to work as a precaution 
against tardiness. 

Factory whistles should be abol- 
ished if no better use for them can 
be found than disturbing the early 
morning slumbers of those privi- 
leged to sleep late, assisting church 
bells in “ringing” in the new year, 
heralding momentous events. such 
as Old Home Week celebrations and 
the death of presidents, and gener- 
ally disturbing the peace. and dignity 
of otherwise serene and restful com- 
munities.—Gastonia Gazette. 
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STANLEY D. BERG. 

Stanley D. Berg is District Engineer of the Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Charlotte. He was born at Hemstead, 
N. C., and attended Pratt College in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prior .to entering the service of the Fafnir Bearing Company 

| about seven years ago, he 
had been manager of the 
Transmission Department 
of the Fairbanks Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., 
and sales engineer for the 
Transmission Ball Bear- 
ing Company and the A. 
& F. Brown Company, of 
New York City. 

Mr. Berg is married 
and has six children. On 
account of his personal- 
ity and courteous man- 
ner, he has made many 
friends not only through- 
out the textile industry 
but in Charlotte; where 
he now resides. 

He came to his present 
position with the ex- 
perience and engineering 
knowledge which are so 
much needed in handling problems connected with the installation 
of ball bearings, and is known as a very efficient engineer. 

H. WICKLIFFE ROSE 

H. Wickliffe Rose was born at Nashville, Tenn., but has spent 

‘much of his life in the North. 


He attended Harvard University and was for about two years 
salesman with the Packard Motor Car Company in New York. 


He served for two 
years’ as cotton buyer for 
the Beaver Mills at 
North Adams, Mass., and 
then came to Charlotte, 
five years ago, as South- 
ern sales manager for the 
Viscose Company, one of 
the largest of the rayon 
manufacturers. 


He is we!l and favor- 
ably known by _ the 
Southern users of rayon 
and had a _ considerable 
part in developing rayon 
use in the South. Enter- 
ing the ficld when rayon 
was comparatively new, 
he was able to give ad- 
vice and assistance to 
many new users who 


have now become large 
consumers. Wick is married and has one child” He is an active 
member of the Charlotte Rotary Club. 
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**This Eversafe 
Strapping is the 
bestI' ve ever used. 
Youcan handle it 
without getting 
cut or scratched.”’ 


Onrpinary Bale Ties and Box Strapping 
with their sharp ends, their sharp rough edges 
and their dirty finish have always been a men- 
ace to workmen. Cuts, scratches and infec- 
tions caused by handling ordinary Bale Ties 
and Strapping have made workmen cautious 
in using them, with the result that production 
in the shipping room has slowed up. 


Now you can get new and improved Bale Ties 
and Strapping—STANLEY “Eversafe’’—Their 
Round Safety Ends, Round Safety Edges and 
Smooth Sterilized Japan Finish eliminate all 
the dangers of cuts, scratches and infections 
and make them absolutely safe to work with. 
Workmen have welcomed them everywhere. 


The Stanley Eversafe 
Round End Cutter 


This ingenious device cuts 
two Round Safety Ends at 
one clip. A wonderful im- 

‘provement in strapping 
equipment. 


Enthusiastically Endorsed 
by Safety Councils, Safety 
Engineers and leading Lia- 
bility Insurance Compan- 
ies, as a great and much 
needed improvement over 
ordinary strapping. The 
Stanley Works, Box Strap- 
ping Division, New 
Britain, Conn. 


Faster, Better, and Safer Work with Stanley Eversafe 


STANLEY “EVERSAFE” 


Strapping System 


The Stanley Works 
x Strapping Div. 

New Britain, Conn. 

Gentlemen : 

I would like to know more about your new “Eversafe” Strapping 

System. Send your booklet ST1 giving fu‘! description. 


— 
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Weaving Tight or Slack 
Editor: 

Sometime ago I saw in your paper thal when weaving 
five-harness sateens the fixers should be careful not 
to have the looms too tight. I would like to ask if 
there is also some danger by going to the other ex- 
treme? TEXAS. 


Vibrator on Looms or Spring Whip Roll 


Editor: 


For weaving five-harness sateens on Draper !lcoms, 
would you have a vibrating whip roll or a spring whip 


roll? SOUTHWEST. 
Answer to Sateen Costs 
Editor: 


Recently I saw a question in your paper, where some- 
body wanted some reliable cost data from Georgia and 
Alabama on five-harness sateens. 

As I have not seen any replies from those sections, 
may I be allowed space to state that sateens can be 
and are now being woven in a first class mill; not in 
Georgia or Alabama at less than 5%e per pound for 
the weaving department only. Now add ic for carding, 
ic for spinning, 1c for spooling, warping, slashing and 
drawing-in, 25e for cotton, 5c for overhead. This will 
make a total of 38%c for the product at the mill. 

COST. 


Answer to Section Man 


Editor: 


Section Man’s question about preventing the rebound- 
ing of warper drop rolls. No doubt he refers to the 
compensating roll of warpers. When the warper stops 
for a broken end, the roll drops to take up the stock 
or if it is a rising roll the roll will rise to take up the 
slack. Now when a warper tender starts the machine, 
unless it is started very slowly, the roll will rebound 
and break a great many ends. This can be prevented by 


having spring terminal bearing put on both ends of 


the compensating roll. When the roll reaches the term- 
inaly, instead of hitting solid iron, the spring bearing 
will prevent a sudden stopping. Pr. ©. 


Answer to Weaver 


Editor: 


Answering Weaver's inquiry, how to stop cloth from 
winding intermittently when starting up used looms. 

Looms which have been stopped for sometime and 
removed to other plants, are apt to have the sand roll 
bind'ng on account of dried up and caked oil in the 
bearings all through the take-up head chain of gears. 
A’l of these bearings should be cleaned out and be 
freed from lint, and then be oiled. That will stop the 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS sy PRACTICAL MEN 


rickety: movement of the sand roll. It will also be 
wise to inspect the gearing to remove any gear having 
broken teeth. Another important thing is to inspect 
the pair of releasing clutch gears on automatic looms. 
These should be paired with the same number of teeth 
in each half. That is, both should be 29T or 30T or 
3iT. It will not do to have a 30T paired with a 317T 
gear; as this wil! cause skipping and in turn inter- 
mittent taking up and winding of the cloth. 
| HEAD FIXER. 


Answer to Roll 


Editor: 


Roll inquires what are the most important things to 
look for when inspecting leather covered top rolls? I 
will try to give him herewith a list of the most import- 
ant things to inspect: 

1. See if the leather if of the quality ordered. 

2. Also see if the cloth cushion is of a good quality 
ordered? 

3. See if the ends are properly burned off. 

4. Are the rolls perfectly round? 

». Is one end larger of diameter than the other? 

o» Is the cast iron blank straight, and perfectiy 
round? 

6.. Does the roll turn truly on the roll end hubs as 
well as on the centers? 

7. Are the seams smoothly joined? 

8. Are the seams on each cot on opposite sides as 
they should be? 3 

9. Are the tails or feather edges of the laps dotted 
or arrowed to show how to put the rolls on for service? 

10. Has the old cushion cloth been. removed? 

14. Have the rolls been machine rolled? 

12. Have the rolls been received properly packed? 

ROLL. 


Answer to K. 8. D. 


Editor: 

[ want to say a few words to K. S. D. in regard to 
the trouble he is having with looms making thin places 
in the cloth. If K. 8. D.-will give us the name and mode! 
of his looms, he can get some help. It would not be 
practical to try to answer him unless it was known 
what kind of filling change, lei-off or take-up motion 
he has. | 


Answer to X. X. X. 
Editor: 


Please permit me to call attention to a statement by 
X. X. X., as in the December 13th issue of Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 

X. X. X. says: “One of our mill’s products is 36 inch. 
25 yard bag goods; warp No. 18.50; filling No. 1925: 
4 picks of warp, 40 picks of filling.” 

I want to state for the benefit of X. X. X. that a 
fabric made with the following construction: 44 x 40 x 
36—4.25—18.50 warp and 19.25 filling, will produce 4.85 
yards to the pound. So you can see you are wasting 
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over % yard to every pound. If you get 4.25 yards to HABERLAND MIG © 
the pound, your warp, or your filling, or both, are : ALLWOOD, PASSAIC,NJ 
much heavier than the above or. the sley and pick is waging 


wrong. 

This matter can be calculated, allowing .0557 filling 
contraction and .0467 warp contraction and add five 
per cent for size. 

No mill can stand a loss of over %-yard per pound, 
yet quite a few of them are struggling under such a 
condition. a. W; 


Mills Distribute $75,000 in Bonuses 


Greensboro, N. C—Bonus checks amounting to $75,000 
were distributed to employes in the Proximity, White 
Oak, Revolution and print works plants of the Cone in- 
terests here, the amounts going to employes in propor- 
tion to length, and importance of service. 

In addition the Cones distributed Christmas hams to 
5,000 or more families in the mill villages. The mills 
were closed the first three days of the week, with ex- 
ception of the Revolution Mill, which opened Monday 
morning when fuil-time operation, the first in some 
months, will begin there. All other plants are on full 
time. schedule production, including the new denim. 
weave room at Proximity. 2 
| C. W. Causey, secretary and treasurer of Pomona 
| Mills, Inc., announced that full time operation is to 
: begin in all departments of the plant on New Year's 
day. The operatives are having holiday this week. 
4 The Pomona company also presented hams to all em- 30 BAY STATE RD. 
} ployes on Christmas Day. : | PHONE BACK-BAY 4500 
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Viscose To Enlarge Plant 


Plans are being made by the Viscose Company, Marcus 
Hook, Pa., for erecting another unit to its big rayon 
plant at Parkersburg, W. Va., which will be practically 
a duplicate of the present unit and will increase the 
production of the plant aprpoximately 9,000,000 or 10,- 
000,000 pounds annually and provide employment for 
an additional force of about 2500 operatives. Because 
of detailed work in connection with the drawings for 
the unit, the company states that it will probably be 


some time in the spring before a definite announcement 
can be made as to the project. 


FAST COLORS 


help to make fast sales. Good dyeing and printing results 
The first unit of the Parkersburg plant was erected follow the use of Lewis standard-strength chemicals. 
about two years ago on a site of 125 acres, which affords RIAL Bp Tannic Acid 
space for additional units as needed. General construc- Oo ae Tartar Emetic - 
tion was handled by John P. Pettyjohn & Co., Lynch- Antimony 
burg, Va., according to plans and specifications prepared | Lactate 
; by Ballinger & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The plant build- Steam Black 
ings are of the saw-tooth type,:of brick, steel and con- 


| Acetate 
crete construction, and include a cafeteria and dining of Chrome 
room with garage in the basement; power house of 


4500 horsepoewr capacity; two store rooms, 160 by 97 BRE W/AI'S: Fluoride oe 
feet each; carpenter shop, 160 by 97 feet: office build- | _ of Chrome } 


ing, employes’ office and large pumping station. 


Manufacturer and Importer 


Standard Looms Installs Machinery DYE STUFFS and CHEMICALS 


sea | Office and Warehouse: 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Considerable amount of machin- Fox Point, Providence, R. IL. — 
ery has been place = at the plant of the Standard Looms, Works: Mansfield, Mass. 
it was stated at the downtown offices of the company. NEW YORK i BOSTON 
With the installation of a heating system it is expected we oe 


that the plant, which is eventually to cost $750,000, wili Charles H. Stone, er N. C. 
be in operation by the middle of next month. : | 
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~ Weak Points in Armor of Textile Industry 


HAT part of the textile industry engaged in the man- 

ufacture of cotton is less compact, less unified in 
policy, less co-operative and less conscious of being an 
industry and of facing world markets than, say, the steel 
or the tire industry. 


Any industry made up chiefly of competing industrial 


units is less effective than a solidified self-conscious 
industry led by some great units whose managements 
are not chiefly concerned with the immediate problems 
of competition within the advance of the art. Indus- 
tries thus led add to the commercial strength of a nation 
because through the command of unusual natural re- 
sources, through efficiency of operating and selling 
methods, through research and science and in market- 
ing they advance their art to a point which commands 
world markets. 


The telephone business offers an interesting study of 
an industry constituting a national asset. The telephone 
business is largely a controlled monopoly. Nationally 
our strength in the telephone markets of the world is 
measured by ability to compete in these markets in the 
production and operation of telephones. 

Analyzing the history of this business it will be seen 
that its growth has been through the absorption of 
small competing companies, combining them into large 
non-competing units. This process of combination has 
relieved the strain of internal competition. The strength 
thus gained has in part been used in operating labora- 
tories in which have been devised methods for improv- 
ing telephone’ communication. Likewise the centrai 
controlling organization of the industry has not only 
directed the progress, but has acted as a business re- 
search laboratory. In the central organization the ex- 
perience of the scattered companies is correlated and 
stvdied so that the combined experience is made avail- 
able. for all its units. : 


It is interesting to speculate on how long it would 
have taken scattered independent telephone companies 
to have obtained the efficiency of equipment and the 
compieteness of knowledge that they now possess. It 
is hardly imaginable, had telephone companies develop- 
ed each proceeding under its own methods of operating 
end arceounting, each buying such equipment as the 
market afforded, and their own notions suggested as 
best, that the telephone industry of the nation would 
ronk high in the world markets. 


I am making a distinction between an industry and 
a group of like businesses which are unorganized, un- 
co-operative and conducted on a basis of opportunism, 
or at the best, of weak business policy. 

The political theory of years past has been that simi- 
lar businesses should be kept apart because there was 
fear that if they were to closely associated they would 
combine on price and refuse to compete. It is proved 
that so far as creating of nation-market strength this 
theory is unsound, because an industry made up of 
scaltered, non-co-operative businesses has not the 
strength to do pioneer work in its field of endeavor, 
nor to obtain the facts necessary to make it nationally 
effective, 

The cotton industry has been and is made up. of units 
tvpically conducted on a strongly individualist basis, 
The original cotton mills made a few standard fabrics 
which were in general demand. Sheets, print cloths, 
canvas and-drills constituted a large part of the produc- 
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tion of the old mills. This output was sold to whole- 
salers, who bargained for the goods and sold them to 
a ready market here and abroad. The owner of the 
mill usually lived nearby and personally operated the 
business. His seliing problems was slight, and the 
question of minute economies did not particulariy 
concern him, for the business was not highly competi- 
tive. 

The textile industry was originally largely confined 
to plain goods; the fine and fancy goods were imported 
from abroad. As competition increased, the American 
manufacturers began to compete with the foreign fine 
goods. In order to do this they imported some foreign 
machinery, but more particulariy employed the foreign 
trained weavers and mechanics; who had moved from 
England, France and Scotland, to higher paid America. 

The foreign textile operative is typically thoroughly 
trained in some one line of work. It is probably fair 
to say that with this thorough specialized training he 
also possesses a fixity of purpose and an unchanging 
point of view that does not lead to experiment or to. 
rapid change of method. 3 


The management of the American textile mills learn- 
ed to rely on these thoroughly trained foreigners, with 
the result that they were advanced to position of re- 
sponsibility in the factories. The prejudice of these 
foreign-trained men was in favor of men of like training 
and of like mental equipment. The result’ has been 
that the textile industry, on its manufacturing end, has 
heen largely officered by Englishmen and Scotchmen 
who have retained commonly the characteristics, both 
excellent and limiting, created by their foreign train- 
ing. The one point to observe is that by and large the 
manufacturing staff of the American textile industry 
is in large part directed by men whose tradition does 
not promise enthusiasm for experiment and for change. 

However wishful the head of an organization may 
be to install new and improved ideas, however eager 
he may be to have ideas passed up to him from his 
organization, such hope is futile if the organization 
itself is not keved up to produce the new ideas, nor to 
he receptive to change, 

With very few exceptions the textile industry has 
used the laboratory sparingly, has done relatively little 
in research, and has relied on the manufacturer of 
machinery to supply them the tools of their craft. 
Whether or not better machinery can be developed than 
is now available, is aside from the point, which is that 
within our most successful industries the development 
of machinery has not come unaided from the manu- 
facturers alone, but has developed from within the 
business by men eager to do their own work by. im- 
proved methods. 

I think that observation will show that the strongest 
of our industries do not rely on independent consulting 
engineers for the best of their technical information. 
I believe that a manufacturer of steam boilers, for 
instance, would feel very insecure if he was obliged 
to turn to an outside consulting engineer for the advice 
that would enable aim to make progress in his industry. 
I cannot. imagine the General.Electric Company, for 
instance, permitting itself to get in the position of 
having to go outside its own organization for first-class 
technical information. 

There are a few very capable engineers and chemists 
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and physicists employed by some of the great textile 
manufacturers. Most of these men, however, rank far 
down the line, and their work is of a limited and 
narrow sort. The commonest source of information in 
regard to the practice and the art of textile manufac- 
ture is in the offices of a few consulting engineers who 
are called in from time to time to advise in regard to 
plant additions, machinery arrangement and power 
problems. Many of these consulting engineers are con- 
cerned in management or ownership of mills, and the 
advantage that this connection gives them in operating 
experience is partly offset by the unwillingness of the 


competing mills to employ them. | 
2—Weak Points A 


It is axiomatic thal no competing group of men wiil 
ever be even slightly co-operative unless they under- 
stand one another. It would be as futile to hope for 
co-operation between a Chinaman and an Arab as to 
hope for business co-operation between two competitors 
who hold the view that their interests. are totally 
opposed, each to the other. 


The accounting methods of the textile industry are 
varied in method and in effectiveness from the concern 
that sizes up the pills payable and mortgages at the end 
of the year to that of the organization that runs an 
effective accounting system. In general il can be said 
that it is exceedingly difficult for one manufacturer 
to understand another's cost methods and to believe 
his costs sound because there has been typically 
throughout the industry a close guarding of everything 
relating to costs, and very commonly a guarding of the 
so-called business secrets beyond that of many of the 
other industries. There has not been pointed discussion 
as to business experience and rather careful diserimi- 
nation has been shown as to the selection of those to 
whom business details can be revealed. 

In the textile business, as in every other industry, 
the ignorant and the careless competitor has broken 
the market for the more conservative and intelligent. 
This 1s just the individual who has not' had access to 
the. experience of the wiser, nor to the cost data of the 
best operators. | 

Because the operation of a textile mill years ago was 
fairly simple exe’ut:ve problem of keeping equipment 
and machinery busy, the. sales organizations of the 
industry were developed separately from the mills. The 
selling house took the output of the mill and sold it. 
For investment and for their security in tenure of 
office the selling houses gradually bought into the con- 
trol of the mills, took care of the financial problems, 
‘endorsed the mill’s paper, and advised the mill as to 
what product to turn out. This saved the mill manage- 
ment sales expense and effort, but as a result has 
separated the manufacturer from his customer. The 
selling house was commonly paid a. percentage of the 
gross sales made for doing all this. A payment on gross 
orders and interest in the profits obviously has the 
tendency to focus interest on the volume rather than 
on the profits of the business. Contact with the cus- 
tomer puts the selling house in the. position of advising 
the mill as to the attitude of the customer, and this 
advice must in general be accepted by the mill man as 
final. 

An arrangement which shuts off income from the 
selling house if the mill shuts down at least offers the 
temptation to advise a continuance of activity of lower 
and lower price as the textile market deelines. The 
ease with which sales can be made at lower prices 
again offers the temptation to the selling house to 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic,N. J, 


The New Year Offers 


New Opportunities For Service 


5 the calendar changes and the inven- 
J tory of the old year is taken, we con-. 

M2 sider with pride and pleasure the 
patronage of our old friends who have made 
our prosperity and success possible. 


We sincerely hope that all of the individual 


projects of our many friends have been 
abundantly rewarded. 


With the start of the new year, we welcome 
the opportunity to promise the Textile In- 
dustry our constant effort to maintain and 
strive to increase the high standards of 
quality and service established for the past 
twenty-eight years. 


Our earnest endeavor shall be to find new 
opportunities for service. We pledge every 
effort to merit your continued confidence 
and business association during 1929 and 
the years to come. 


President. 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. a. 


Warehouses: 


Providence, R. L 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Chicago, TH. 
Utica, N. Y. 
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Effect of Dyeing on Yarn Strength 


A test fo determine the comparative breaking 
strength of warp yarn before and after dyeing was 
recently made by T. W. Mullen, superintendent of the 
Rosemary Manufacturing Company, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. The test was made as a basis for membership in 
the Arkwrights, the research organization of the South- 
ern Textile Association. 

A summary of the test by Mr. Mullen is given below: 

he yarn used in making this test was made from 
one inch American cotton with the following processes: 

Opening 12 bales at one time, putting them through 
a bale breaker and then through one vertical opener; 
the cotton is drawn from the vertical opener by section 
through .a conveyor pipe to a condenser in the picker 
room, which delivers the cotton to an automatic dis- 
tributor apron feeding the hoppers of the breaker lap- 
pers. From the breaker lapper to the intermediate 
lapper doubling four, then to the finisher lapper doub- 
ling four. 

Finished lap 13 oz. with 107 draft on card. Sliver 
weighs 48 grains.. Doubling six on the first drawing 
with draft of 527 sliver weighs 55 grains; doubling 
six on second drawing with draft 5.27 sliver weighs 62 
grains. With 3.35 draft on slubber making .45 hand 
roving. Doubling 2 with 4.47 draft on intermediates 
making 1.00 hand roving; doubling 2 with 6.36 draft on 
speeder making 3.20 hand roving; doubling 2 with 13.75 
draft on spinning frame making 22’s yarn. 

The yarn was then wound on 6-inch Franklin springs 
and all the sizings of yarn before dyeing were made 
from the full packages. The yarn was then dyed by the 
Franklin process dyeing, going through the following 
treatment. 

First, boiled two hours in water then dyed for 56 
minutes in Franklin process machine; then washed and 
oxidized, then boiled out with 1 per cent soap solution 
for 30 minutes, then extracted and dried. After leav- 
ing the yarn in the spinning room for several days so 
as to regain moisture and be in as near the same condi- 
tion as before dyeing, the weighings and breakings were 
then made from full packages as before dyeing. From 
this test the dyed yarn showed a better breaking 
strength by 1.40 pounds from the average of 1200 weigh- 
ings. 

Totals and Averages Before and After Dyeing 
Vat Gold D—400 Weighings 
Before Dyeing After Dyeing 


No. Yarn Break No. Yarn Break 
S8ss.18 29430 9104.10 29399 
22.22 73:57 ‘22.76 73.49 
Vat Pank A—400 Weighings 
8943.16 28746 9141.55 29275 
22.36 71.86 22.85 73.19 
Vat Blut R—400 Weighings 
9038.17 — 9141.42 28993 
22.60 70 4 22 85 72.48 
: T otal From 1200 Weighings 
22.22 28430 22.76 29399 
22.56 287 46 22.85 29275 
22.60 28161 22.85 28993 
67. 18 86337 68.46 $7667 


671A8--3=—22.39 average yarn No. before dyeing. 
68.46-+-3—=22.82 average yarn No. after dyeing. 

The average breaking strength of yarn before dyeing 
was 71.95. 
- The average breaking strength of yarn after dyeing 
was 73.05. 

The test shows an average of 1.10 pounds increase in 
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breaking strength in yarns which have been dyed. 

The main conclusion to be drawn is that when yarn is 
properly handled in dyeing there is no need to fear any 
loss in breaking strength. 


Fancy True Rib Half Hose 


The reception accorded the fancy true rib half hose 
top merchandise, both with fancy legs and with plain 
legs, has been beyond all expectations. There are now 
eleven of the most substantial manufacturers of half 
hose in the country, with reputations for being leaders 
in the style development of fancy half hose, that have 
either installed multi-design machines, ordered them or 
already have samples out and merchandise sold. 

The wonderful possibilities of sales stimulus, both 
from the counter and window display, have met with 
the universal enthusiasm of the hosiery buyers that 
appreciate the value of quick turnover in making 
profits. In this day of color and style, the added sales 
stimulus of neat patterns and colors in a true rib top. 
makes this latest development increasingly important 
every day. 


Moisture Content and Regain of Mercerized 
Yarns 


By E. M. Schencke, Research Associate at Bureau of 
Standards for National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers. 


I—Introduction. 


The question of moisture content seems to be an ever 
present one in the textile industry. Since most of the 
textile fibers are sold by weight, and since the moisture 
content varies the weight of the fabric, the problem 
immediately resolves itself into one of dollars and cents. 
The interest in moisture content seems to bear a direct 
relation to the price of the material. For instance, the 
silk interests have had a standard moisture content for 
a very long time for sales purposes. Some attempt has 
been made in the cotton industry to establish a similar 
standard, but the necessity for it, because of the low 


cost of cotton, has not been great. In mercerized cotton 


yarns, however, a decided demand for a standard for 
moisture content and regain has been felt. 

The hosiery industry is using an enormous quantity 
of mercerized cotton yarns, and their interest in this 
matter has resulted in the National Association of Hos- 
iery and Underwear Manufacturers, through their Na- 
tional Secretary, John Nash McCullaugh, presenting this 
project for study to the associateship which has been 
established alt the Bureau of Standards. 


Il—Procedure. 


In planning the study of this problem, it was decided 
to use the mercerized yarns most commonly employed 
in the manufacture of hosiery. It was decided also to 
use three different humidities, a high, a normal, and a 
low, and to employ two different test methods in: ob- 
taining the results. Accordingly, samples of mercerized 
yarn were obtained as follows: 30-2, 40-2, 50-2, 60-2, - 

70-2, 80-2 and 80-1. 

These yarn sizes cover the average range used in the 
manufacture of hosiery. The use of this range of sizes 
would include various twists in yarns which would give 
us an opportunity to determine whether various twists 
in yarns would effect the moisture content. 

Inasmuch as the majority of hosiery is knitted from 
undyed yarn, no dyed yarns were used in this study. 


a 


The humidities selected, within the limits of the ap- 
paratus of the conditioning room at the Bureau of 
Standards, were 45, 65, and 76 per cent, relative humidi- 
ty 70 deg. F. The two methods used were, first, the 
one most commonly used in this work in the textile 
industry, that of obtaining the conditioned weight first 
and then bone drying the sample; the other is that of 
obtaining the bone dry weight first and then finding the 
conditioned weight of the sample. | 

Ten specimens of each sample were tested to obtain 
each result. The figures given in the following table 
are therefore an average of ten results: 


Table 1 
Moisture data summary on mercerized cotton yarns. 
R. H. R. H. H. 
76% 45% 6% 
Bone drying before conditioning 
Yarn 
size Go q Jo 
30 /2 6.25 6.65 7.75 6.65 a4 8.45 
40/2 6.55 6.9 8.1 7.05 75 8.9 
50/2 6.4 6.5 7.75 6.5 7.0 8.35 
60/2 6 4 6.5 7.65 6.35 6.9 8.25 
70/2 6.4 7.6 7.85 6.5 42 8.5 
80/2 6.4 6.55 Lat 6.5 7.05 8.35 
80/4 6.0 §.65 7.7 6.4 yf 8.35 
Bone drying after conditioning 
30/2 6.3 7.45 8.05 . 6.7 ri) 8.8 
40/2 6.45 6.8 7.8 6.6 12 8.45 
Hf) /2 6.4 6.95 8.2 6.55 7.45 8.9 
60 /2 6.3 7.415 8.3 6.7 7.49 9.05 
70/2 62 7.05 8.4 6.65 7.55 9.0 
80/2 6.0 6.9 8.05 6.4 74 8.7 
80/4 0.6 6.6 7.6 5.9 ta 8.15 


IiI—Discussion of Results 


These results show that the moisture content does 
not vary with the yarn size. The study of the 140 dil- 
ferent test results obtained using the relative humidity 
at 65 per cent with the bone-dry method after condi- 
tioning shows Lhat 98 per cent of the results are within 
a variation of plus or minus 0.3 per cent. This shows 
that very little variation in results exists in a large 
number of readings. 

It is noted that in general the method of bone drying 
before conditioning gives lower results than the bone- 
drying-after-conditioning method. The results of the 
method of bone drying before conditioning vary more 
than the method of bone-drying after-conditioning. It 
is thought that the method of bone drying before con- 
ditioning brings into the test variables which are easily 
controlled, for experience has shown that any process- 
Ing of textiles, and in this case the bone drying might 
be considered a process, is liable to affect the properties 
of the materials. Hence, it is not known whether the 
moisture which is taken up after bone drying is a true 
condition. 

Although results have been obtained using three dif- 
ferent relative humidities, it is essential that the sland- 
ard should be based on only one of these. The normal 
relative humidity condition for all textile investigations 
and testing has been established at 65 per cent relative 
humidity at 70 degrees F. This condition was adopted 
because it was found that it was the average condition 
which obtained throughout this country. This normal 
condition is in general use both in this country and in 
foreign countries for it has been adopted as standard 
by Canada, England, Germany, and France. Practically 
all of the laboratories which are doing test work con- 
form to this condition. 

The average of all the tests made using the method 
of bone drying after conditioning at 65 per cent relative 
humidity is 7.0 per cent. 
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Measure production by the pick, 
measure the weavers’ pay by the 
pick, and you measure out justice 
to all. 


VEEDER-Root Pick Counters act as wage 
meters—which measure actual earnings 
on the fact-basis of work recorded. 


The separate dials for day and night 
operatives save all dispute as to. cloth 
woven and wages earned by day and 
night hands working on the’same piece. 


As one Georgia mill executive puts it: “I 
would not go back to paying by the yard 
because we get about 10% to 15% more 
production paying by pick counter; 
everybody gets what is coming to them, 
and we have no complaints.” 


' Let Veeder-Root end wage-disputes in 
YOUR mill. It will be the beginning of 
whole-hearted work by your weavers. 
Write for Textile Counter booklet, or ask 
for a trial installation. 


ROO JNCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
General Southern Representative: 
W. A. Kennedy, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Special Representatives for North and South Carolina: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Contributions ‘on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 
requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 


Items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Looking Backward and 
Forward 


S we shake the dust.of 1928 from 

our elothes and turn our faces 
‘towards the unknown paths of 1929 
we each wonder what the year has 
in store for us. 

To each man must come a “last 
year” and many who read this will 
have passed on before another -year 
turns the corner, just as many who 
were with us when 1928 broke into 
view, are not among the living today, 
but’to all our readers we wish good 
health, happiness and prosperity 
throughout 1929. 

The year that has passed has dealt 
differently with men and to a few it 
has brought prosperity, but to most 
of those in the textile industry it was 
a-year of hopes unrealized and of 
prospects unfulfilled. 

it is true that many of those who 
entered the reaim of speculation 
have found a pot of-gold, at least, 
on paper, but to the men who have 
labored and worked to earn their 
living in a normal way it has been 
a year of a good volume of business 
with unusually small profits, and 
this applies to practically every in- 
dustry in the United States. 


A national election has passed and | 


from it has emerged as president of 
the United States a clean, fine and 
patriotic man who will doubtless 
render efficient service, but in that 
election the banner of religious in- 
tolerance was raised aloft and a 
deep gash has been made in one of 
the foundation principles of our 
Government and, from that, evil 
effects will surely be fell some time 
in the future. 

The world seems to have made a 
more definite gesture towards per- 
manent peace, but war debts hang 
as a menace over prospects of stab- 
ilization, and those who. seek .to 
evade the payment of their obliga- 
tions may yet be able to set in mo- 


Lion evil winds and start a conflagra- 


tion. 

The textile industry in ail parts 
of the world appears to be in better 
spirits, and in spite of recent in- 
creases in production, stock of goods 
seem to be low but buyers still con- 
trol the markets and the manufac- 
turing margin of profit is usually 
small. 

The past year has produced no 
solution of the problem of equaliz- 
ing every increase in demand for 
cotton goods with an increase in 
production through expansion of 
night operations but there are signs 
that the coming year will see a start 
made towards finding a solution. 

There are approximately 1,500,000 
more peop:e in the United States and 
20,000,000 more in the world than 


existed one year ago, and we have 


faith in the soundness of the theory 
that more people means a large con- 
sumption of cotton goods. 

No one can truthfully charge that 
during the past year women have 
further reduced their consumption 
of cotton goods or are likely to do so 
during 1929, for the limit was cer- 
‘tainly reached before 1928. 

Because optimism in the past few 
years has seldom been realized, the 
men in the industry have almost 
ceased to express optimistic views 
but as we look at the future from 
the standpoints of low stocks of 
goods, increased population and 
better control of the industry we 
have the feeling that optimism is 
justified. 

-To us the past year has been good 
and the new year looks bright. 

Our circulation greatly inereased 
during the year and our advertising 
contracts for the coming year are 
the largest in our history. 

Increased circulation and adver- 
tising are fine, but the thing that 
interests us most are the old friends 
thal. we have retained and the new 
friends that we have made. 

No journal in the textile field and 
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few, if any, in other flelds have the 
Same personal contacts and rela- 
lions with the men in its industry as 
the Southern Textile Bulletin. 

If we are to believe the expres- 
sions that have come to us, we have 
grown in the affection and esteem 
of our readers and that gives us 
much happiness. 

We enter the new year with an 
increased desire to serve the textile 
industry of the South and the wish 
that we may retain the esteem of 
our present friends and add very 
many to their number. 


Factory Whistles 


eagle in this issue we are 


reprinting an editorial from the 
Gastonia Gazette upon the subject 
of “Factory Whistles,” and we com- 
mend that editorial to. those mills 
which still cling to antiquated prac- 
lice of blowing “wake” and “start- 
ing’ whistles. 

There are 

workers 


millions of factory 
throughout the United 


States and they ail seem to be able 


to get to the factory on time without 
factory whistles except those who 
work in the cotton mills of the 
South and in a few isolated factories 
in other sections of the country. 
Several years ago we strongly 
urged abandoning the factory whis- 
tles and those mills which adopted 
our suggestion have never seen any 
bad effects but many mills still blow 


thetr abominable whistles and dis- 


turb the entire community just as 


was done in the primitive days when 


there were no alarm ¢!ocks. 

No good purpose is now served by 
blowing factory whistles and the 
mill that clings to such a useless 
and unnecessary practice is on a par 
with the cloth manufacturers of In- 
dia who use hand looms because 
their ancestors of one hundred years 
ago made cloth by that process. 

Those who are using factory whis- 
tles should read the editorial of the 
Gastonia Gazette and realize how 
well the description fits them. 


Our New Clothes 
E are in our new but smaller 
clothes this week and for that 
reason may appear somewhat a 
stranger to our readers. 

As all of the other textile journals 
and at least eighty trade journals 
had adopted this size page, we found 
it desirable to follow suit and be- 
come “standard” size. | 

Although our clothes may appear 
strange, we have retained all of the 
regular features of our publication 
and have made only such changes 
that publication in the new size 
made necessary, 

We believe that our readers wil] 
soon become accustomed to our new 
clothes and approve them. 
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Power Saving ... Profit Sav: 
ing ... Longer Life . . . Faster, 
Steadier Production with 
operating on .... 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


The Hyatt Roller 
Bearing with 
outer race cut 
away toshowcon- 
struction of rol- 
lerassembly.Our 
engineers will 
gladly submit 
bearing designs 
for any applica- 


tion in which you 


are interested. 


Wherever installed on wheels, drives, 


shafts, gears, and motors, smooth rolling 


Hyatts transmit power without effort 
or waste. Practically frictionless, they 


avoid the sticking and drag of plain 


bearing surfaces. 


Equipment lasts longer when rugged 
Hyatts are employed. Immunity from 
bearing breakdowns insures faster, 
smoother production. Attention is con- 
fined to infrequent lubrications. Labor 
and maintenance costs are negligible. 


Throughout all industrial applications, 
as in railroad, automotive, mining and agri- 
cultural equipment, engineers have found 


that the Hyattway is the Saving Way. 


~HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 
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Bunchless Automatic Cleaner 


We thank the several hundred Mill Executives in the South and the men and 
women in the Mills, who for the past four years have aided us to develop and to sell, 
to themselves and to their neighboring Mills (often competitive) the Bunchless Auto- 

‘matic Cleaner System. 

We extend our best wishes to these men and women and to the Textile Industry 


in the South for continued civic, social and economic happiness for 1929. 


COMPANY 


W. J. SMITH, President 
Boston 
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COTTON 


An Advance in the 


Art of Bleaching 


BLEACHING 
THE 


Will be Demonstrated in One-ton © 


Kier Loads at our Bleaching Station 


Whe 


Makers of 


ALBONE (25 vol.) 
PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 


SOLOZONE 
(130 vol.) 


ROESSLER GHASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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on every yard of the selvage.” 


R the protection of dealers, as well as for your own protection, it is 
essential that you identify your goods. For over 25 years Kaumagraph 
Transfers have offered the only practical, reliable and economical method 
of identification! ....P.S. For your box tops, hosiery packing and all 
other lithographic requirements, consult Kaumagraph’s _ Lithographic 
Department. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY, 200 Varick Street, New York City 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 


Fussy Customer:“Are you sure this cloth is genuine—”’ 


Polite Clerk: “You don’t need to take my word for 
it, madam, here’s their trademark right 
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Personal News 


J. M. Spearman is superintendent 
of the Arial Mills, Arial, S. C. 


J. J. West is now superintendent 
of the Cheraw Cotton Mil!s, Cheraw, 
S. 


S. L. Hayes is superintendent of 
the Hartsville Dyeing and Finishing 
Company, Hartsville, 8. C. 


F. W. Strait is now superintend- 
ent of the Cutter Manufacturing 
Company, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


M. Coleman is’ now superin- 
tendent of the Rextex Hosiery Mills, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


superin- 
Hosiery 


Ray C. Morgan is now 
tendent of the Rainbow 
Mills, Mountain City, Tenn. 


A. L. Campbell is now 
tendent of the Soddy Hosiery Mills, 
Soddy, Tenn. 


W. S. Griffin is now superintend- 
ent of the Parker Hosiery and Dye 
Works, Suffilk, Va. 


E. F. Nagle is now superintendent 
of the Sevier Knitting Mills, Sevier, 


T. E. Stevenson has become super- 


intendent of the’ Barrow County. 
Cotton Mills, Winder, Ga. 
John L. Davidson, of Charlotte, 


has become superintendent of the 


Anchor. Mills, Huntersville, N. C. 


C. G. Burrows is now superintend- 
ent of the Grimes Fabric Company, 
Lexington, N. C. 


A. L. Pickard has become superin- 
tendent of the Wennonah Cotton 
Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


M. H. Walker has been appointed 
superintendent of the Dependable 
liosiery Mills, Liberty, N C. 


John L. Causby is now superin- 
tendent of the Howard Silk Throw- 
ing Company, Mebane, N. C. 


H. K. Roberts is now superintend- 
ent of the Grier Cotton Mills, North 
Wilkesboro, N. C, 


J. J. Gillespie has become super- 
intendent of the Rollinson Mills, Inc., 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


George H. Hacker has become 
superintendent of the Katterman 
and Mitchell Company, Stanley N. 
C. 


H.. O.. Kennette has. resigned .as 


superintendent of the Princeton 
Manufacturing Company, Athens, 


Ga. 


superin- | 


M. R. Withers is now superintend- 
ent of the Blacksburg Spinning 
Mills, Blacksburg, 8. C. 


C. W. McLain is now superintend- 
ent of the Phoenix Mills, Statesville, 
N.C, 


W. L. Thrift, of Monroe, N. C., has 
become overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Diamond Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


John M. Scott, president of the 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, 
has been elected president of the 
Peerless Cotton Mills, Lowell, N. C. 


W. CG. Wilkinson, president of the > 


Merchants and Farmers Bank, Char- 


lotte, has been elected president of 


the Lowell Cotton Mills, Lowell, NX. 
C. 


E. B. Brannon, who has been with 
the Spindale Mills, Spindale, N. C., 
for some time, now has a position 
with one of the mills at Fayetteville, 
N. CG. 


C. G. Jones has been promoted 
from overseer weaving and design- 
ing to superintendent of the Prince- 
ton Manufacturing Cormpany, 
Athens, Ga. 


N. M. Slice has resigned as night 
overseer carding at the Osage Mills, 
Bessemer City, N. C., to become night 
overseer spinning at the Ninéty-Six 
Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, S. C. 


A. Ferguson MelIntire, agent at 
the Appleton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Anderson, 5. U., was presented 
with a handsome Seth Thomas clock 
as a gift from his overseers, the 
presentation being made during the 
holidays. 


On January ist the Chicago office 
of the Kaumagraph Company, man- 
ufacturers of Kaumagraph dry 
transfers and lithographers, will be 
located at 222 West Adams street. 
A. D. Crawford will be in charge. 
Effective as of the same date the 
Boston office at 10 High street will 
be in charge of John L. Reeves, 


Prize Winners 


Prize winners in the recent essay 
contest conducted by the General 
Equipment Company of Charlotte 


for the best definition of a fence, 


have been announced as follows: 
First Prize, $25, Mrs. Minnie Miller, 
Charlotte; Second Prizes, Mittie Lee 
Orr, Derita, N. C., Gladys Tillett and 
Chas. Tillett, Jr.. Charlotte. In ad- 
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dition, special prizes were awarded 
to five children of the Thompson 
Orphanage, of Charlotte. 

The General Equipment Company 
is distributor for Page fences. 


Obituary 


J. KE. Walker 


Asheboro, N. C.—Col. J. E. Walker, 
founder and secretary and treasur- 
er of the Naomi Mill, before it was 
taken over by the Deep River Mill, 
at Randleman, died here after two 
weeks illness with influenza. 

Colonel Walker was 84 years old 
and a native of this county. He 
served for many years as chairman 
of the county board of commission- 
ers and was prominent in Masonic 
and church work. He also was a 
director of the High Point, Randle- 
man and Asheboro Railroad. 

Funeral services were held from 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. D. 
B. MeCrary of Asheboro. Another 
daughter, Mrs. T. H. Redding of 
Asheboro, is the only other surviv- 
ing child. 


Mrs. J. Harper Erwin 

Durham, N. — Mrs. Lena 
Haynes Erwin, 60, wife of J. Harper — 
Erwin, textile man well known over 
the. South as an executive of the 
Erwin Mills, died Decémber 26, from 
pneumonia. Mrs. Erwin was taken 
ill with influenza sometime ago and 
this developed into pneumonia. 

She had been a resident of Dur- 
ham for 29 years and was active in 
civic and religious work as wel! as 
in social circles. 

She is survived by three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. John C. Michie, Jr., Mrs. 
J. Bryan Grisgold of Durham, -and 
Mrs. Frank MeManus of Néw York 
City; and two sons, J. Harper Erwin, 
Jr. ,and Eugene Erwin, both of Dar- 
ham. 


Mrs. A. L. Watts 

Statesville, N. C—Mrs. Arthur L. 
Watts died December 27. at her home 
al Stony Point. Mrs. Watts had been 
an invalid for a number of years 
but the immediate cause of her 
death was influenza with which she 
had been ill for several days. 

Mrs. Watts was 64 years of age. 
her maiden name was Miss Lelia 
Lavance Swaim, daughter of Michael 
Swaim. She is survived by her hus- 
band, A. L. Watts, who is owner of 
the Watts Cotton Mill, Patterson. 
secretary and treasurer Watts Spin- 
ning Company, Stony Point, and 
secretary and treasurer of the Adell 
Manufacturing Company, Stony 
Point. One son, Dewey Watts, of 
Stony Point, also survives Her two 
surviving sisters are Mrs. T. I. Deal 
and Mrs. G. C. Herman, both of 


Alexnader county, 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York | 
DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Thoroughly Equipped Export Service 
Throughout the World _ 


INSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive 
installs K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing 
that money put at interest will yield in- 
terest—but money invested in K-A will 
vield ten fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Pawtucket, R. Atlanta, Ga. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Vil- Complete Topographic Sur- 


lages veys 
Real Estate Subdivision and : 
Resorts General Designs, Grading, 
Country Clubs and Golf Planting and detail 
Courses Plans, 


Private Estate and Home 
Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and 
Cemeteries 


Supervision of Landscape 
and Engineering Con- 
struction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—Manufacturers— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, ETC. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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West Point, Ga—lIt is renorted that the West Point 
Manufacturing Company has purchased the equipment 
of a towel plant which has been operating in Philadel- 
phia and will remove it to this place. 


Greenville, S. €—The Vardry Mills, one of the oldest 
and smallest textile plants here, will be offered at 
auction on January 7, by order of court. The mill has 
4,320 spindles, which were formerly operated on 20s and 
30s two-ply yarns. It has been idle for some time. 


Clinton, S. C.—The Lydia Cotton Mills of this place, 
on January 1 will pay a semi-annual dividend of 3% 
per cent on $500,00 serial notes totaling $17,500. 

The Clinton Coton Mills will pay 4 per cent on a 
capital stock of $350,000 totaling $14,000. 


Charlotte, N. C—Purcell-Clayton Neckwear Company . 
of this city has been chartered to manufacture and sell 
neckwear, hosiery and novelties of all kinds. Capital 
stock authorized is $60,000, with $300 paid in for pur- 
poses of organization by Frank Purceil, Jr., H. D. Clay- 
ton, Jr., and Charles E. Lambeth, all of Charlotte. 


Monroe, N. C.—At the first receivers’ sale of the Ice- 
morlee Mills, the high bid was $141,000, having been 
made by W. H. Belk, of Charlotte. Since the original 
sale, there have been a number of upset bids. The high 
hid is now $170,000, this price being bid by Mr. Belk 
and C., W. Johnston, of Charlotte. It 1s expected that 
the sale at the last named figure will be confirmed. 

Albemarle, N. C.—The Wiscassett. Mills have let con- 
tract-to the Park Manufacturing Company, for a freight 
elevator; ‘to Parks-Cramer Company, for air condition- 
ing and to Webb Electric Company, Anderson, S. C., for. 
power and light wiring. These contraets are for the 
new full fashioned addition. Lockwood Greene, Engi- 
neers, Inc., are the engineers. 


Marshall, N. C.—-Marshall’s new clothing manufactur- 
ing plant is now assured, it has been announced. Stock 
subscriptions, the majority by Marshall interests, now 
Lolal $26,000, the required amount, The machinery ‘is 
expected to arrive here within the next two weeks. 

R. A. Koholoss of Canton, N. C., operator of a similar 
plant, will be manager of the Marshall plant which will 


manufacture lumberjacks, shirts, overalls, raincoats 
and rayon underwear. The plant is expected to be 


ready for operation by January 1. 


Louisville, Ky. — Federal Judge Charles I. Dawson, 
Louisville, rendered a decision refunding about $60,000 
to former stockholders of the former Henderson Cottoa 
Mills Company of Henderson, Ky., who sold their hold- 
ings to the Consolidated Textile Company in May, 41920, 
at $300 a share, and instructed John C. Worsham, 
Henderson attorney, to draw an order in favor of the 
plaintiffs, who included R. H. Soaper, the Henderson 
National Bank, Henry R. Barret, James FE. Rankin, Sr., 
executor of the estate of James R. Barret. 


Was against Robert H. Lucas, collector of Internal 
Revenue, Louisville. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


At the time of sale plaintiffs paid taxes on a profit of 
$106 a share, the value of the stock as of March 1, 1919, 
being put at $194 a share. Later the Government made 
assessment on the basis of original value being $150 a 


share. 


McComb, Miss—The Tuf Nut Garment. Company's 
new factory will be located at the intersection of South 
Broadway and Twenty-first street, on Highway 51. The 
structure will be of brick and concrete. Work on the 
new building will begin just as-soon as the plans are 


-approved by the management at Little Rock, Ark. The 
plant manufactures shirts, overalls and other work 


clothing for men. 


Rock Hill, S. C—A unique record in an election was 
set here when voters went unanimously on record for 
issuance of $300,000 in bonds for building a new and 
larger waterworks system and for ratifying a contract 
to supply needed water to the Rock Hill Printing and 
Finishing Company which plans to establish a $2,000,000 
bleachery here. 

When the polls closed 308 votes had been cast in the 
special election every one for the proposals. 

City commissioners announced that the bonds would 
be issued and sold at the earliest possible date and that 


contracts for the new waterworks system would be exe- | 
cuted immediately thereafter. 


Graham, N. C.—Beginning operations less than a year 


ago, the Esther Hosiery Mills here have found it neces-_ 


sary to increase their output and are now: engaged in 
an extensive program of expansion providing for the 
installation of 40 new machines and the addition of a 
dyeing and finishing department. Work on the latter 
will begin within the next few weeks, it is said, this 
department being added in connection with a reorgani- 
zation of the company’s selling plan, so that the finished 
product, consisting of men’s and ladies’ hose, may be 
marketed direct. J. T. Black is president of the com- 
pany and N. R. Neese, secretary-treasurer and genera! 
manager. 


Spartanburg Mills Pay $743,000 


Spartanburg, §. C.—Sixteen textile manufacturing 
companies in Spartanburg county will pay $743,817 in 
semi-annual dividends January 1, according to a com- 


pilation by C. P. Wofford & Co., stock and bond firm of 


this city. 

The earnings are probably greater than those paid 
July 1, in the opinion of Mr. Wofford, though he has 
made no comparison. The only changes since that date 
are the passing of the Cowpens common stock dividend 
and a 10 per cent extra declaration by Spartan Mills. 


Spartan Leads List. 


This Spartan Mills additional dividend is significant 
of prosperity in the Southern textile business, though 
other companies may not have done so well. This 
extra declaration is the feature of the January pay- 
ments. It puts Spartan Mills ahead of its nearest com- 
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No matter what the load or speed—you'll 
find a Charlotte Leather Belt for just that 


drive. 


Makers of Leather Belting Since 1894 


Charlotte Leather 
Belting Company 


1894 Charlotte, N. C. 1929 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


AKRON 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


Akron Belting Co- 
Akron, Ohio 
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Investigate These Processing 
Oils 


Dyersol 35 
A dyeing oil for leveling 
and softening 


Neutrayon Special 


For oiling rayon for 
knitting or weaving 


Neutrasol S 
For soaking raw silk or 
rayon, all purposes, self 
emulsifying 


Gycolene A 
For sizing rayons 


Southern Representative 
WALTER M. FAILOR 
Box 989—Charlotte, N. C. 


Neutrasol Products Corp. 
41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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Printers, too 
can profit by the technical service of 
a highly specialized department. 


Specialties for Printers 


Indanthren Colors 
Algole Colors 
Rapid Fast Colors 
Naphtol AS-D 
Fast Color Salts 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph 
Street 
Providence Charlotte San Francisco 


40 Fountain Street 220 W. First Street 38 Natoma Street 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


tt 


petitors in earnings, the Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Clifton Manufacturing Company, corpora- 
tions that dropped $170,000 and $100,000, respectively, 
into the laps of stockholders. Pacolet stands out by 
virtue of a preferred stock payment of $70,000 as well 
as the $100,000 common earnings. 

The dividend on Inman Mills preferred stock is paid 
on dates other than January and July 1. No account is 
taken in this computation of dividends paid by corpura- 
tions owning properties both in Spartanburg county and 


“in other counties or other States. Plants inc!uded in 


this class are Pacific Mills, Stark Mills at Tucapau. Mills 
Miil,, Victor-Monaghan, Brandon Corporation, and 
others. 


Wof ford’s Statement. 


Mr. Wofford prepared the following report on the 
situation: 

“The second half of 1928 will show up somewhat pet- 
ter than the first half in respect to earnings of our local 
cotton mills; however, the manufacturing profit, is small 
In the majority of cases, earnings for the calendar year 
1928, where they existed at all, have been meager. 

“In: some responsible quarters it is believed the cur- 
tailment program is beginning to have its effect and 
that prospects for 1929 are somewhat better than for 
the year just closed. For the most part inventories 
have been kept down to moderate proportions and some 
operating economies have been worked out.” 


Mills Rate Capital Stock Dividend 
Arcadia Mills .300,000 com. $ 10000 
Arcadia Mills _......-. 3%% 800,000 pref. 28,000 
Beaumont Mfg. Co... 5 %&% 200,000 7% pref. 7,000 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. _.. 34%% 200,000 6% pref. §,000 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. _.. 3 &% 1,000,000. com. 35,000 
D. BE. Converse: ....-.. 394,900 com. 19,746 
Chesnee Mills 2.500.000 com. 100,000 
mee. CO. 100,000 pref. 4,000 
Cowpens mis .._.....:¢° % 350,000 pref. 12,250 
Drayton Mills ......--. 3%% 600,000 com. 21,000 
Inman Mills 314% 345.550 com. 13,822 
Jackson Mills __.. 2 000,000 com. 100,000 
Pacoiet: Mig. Co, ..... 2,000,000 pref. 70,000 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. .__. 346 % $00,000 com. 27,000 
Saxon Mills 3 2,000,000 com. 280,000 


Spartan Mills 4% and 10% Extra glean 
Total Dividends 43,817 


Fifth District Mills on Full Time 


Richmond, Va. — Mills in the fifth Federal Reserve 
district have been ‘running full time with sufficient 
orders to take their output, according lo the monthly 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Some 
stock, however, has begun to accumulate in the ware- 
houses, and there is more or less sentiment in favor of 
curtailment of operations until demand becomes 
stronger. 


Fifth district mills consumed 267,035 bales of lint 


‘cotton in November, compared with 271,094 bales used 


in October this year and 270,506 bales in November last 
year. South Carolina consumed 115,234 bales last. 
month, a larger number than in November, 1927, but 
North Carolina’s consumption of 143,097 bales last 
month and Virginia's consumption of 8,704 bales showed 
declines in comparison with the figures of November 
last year. 
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depress the price which the mill obtains. All the evils 
of a cost-plus contract are present in this situation. 
To the outsider, philosophically watching the strug- 
gles of a great industry the question arises whether we 
are not observing the flux which precedes the refor- 
mation of a great industry. The destructive internal 
competition, the upsetting of markets through ignor- 
ance of costs, the uncertainty as to markets, the anxious 
groping for economies other than those which arise 
from laboratory research, all suggest the struggles thal 
have occurred in the telephone, and in the steel indus- 
tries. The observer, noting these facts, is inclined to 
think thal a mill, huge unit though it is, is only a tool 
for producing cotton cloth. Behind this are the finish- 
ing plants, tools for changing the form of. the original 
fabrics to meel the demands of wider markets, and 
these great plants are the servants of the worldwide 
demand for fabrics of one sort and another. To the 
observer comfortably iocated outside the fight the ques- 
tion arises whether out of the disturbance of the indus- 
try will arise some greal management groups who shall 
command not only the services of the converting plants 
and the cotton mills, and keep in touch with the mar- 
kets, but also in touch with the laboratory and business 
investigation which shall develop new methods of 
manufacture and marketing. | 
By Morton C€. Tuttle (The Boston Evening Transcript) 


South Carolina Mills Get Tax Refunds 


Among the mills and mill men of South Carolina 
recently receiving refunds for Federal taxes erroneously 
collected, are the following: 


J. P; Abney, Greenwood, $2,369.21: American Spinning 
Company, Greenville, $40,677.53: Arkwright Mills, 
Spartanburg, $39,784.24: Blue Ridge Power Company, 
care Broad River Power Company, Columbia, $12,744.29: 
Brogan Mills, Anderson, $9,024.34; Camperdown Mills, 
weenville, $34,022.57; Chiquola Manufacturing. Com- 
pany, Honea Path. $4,839.86: Conneross Yarn Mill, 
Anderson, $810.21; Fairmont Manufacturing Company, 
$18,255.86; Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, Lancas- 
ter, $114,386.80; Franklin Mills, Greer, $800.37: Genera! 
Asbestos & Rubber’ Company, Charleston, $59,926.65; 


ta hag Cotton Mills, Easley, $1,375.86; Allen J. 

‘aham, Camperdown Mills, $25.59; Geranite- 
Manufacturing Company, $72,925.23; Grende! Mills, 
Greenwood, $727.78; Hamrick Gaffney, $657.27; 
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Laurens Cotton Mills, $23,455.26; Limestone Mills, 
Gaffney, $519; Manetta Mills, Lando, $1,926,66; Mills 
Mill, Greenville, $13,651.19; Mollohan Manufacturing 
Company, Newberry, $1,473.34; veggie Mills, $89,669.53: 
Musgrove Mills, Gaffney, $1,229.08 

Ninety Six Cotton Mills, Grednieed. $734.88: Oak!and 
Cotton Mills, Newberry, $6,022.42; Orr Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, $2,533.10; Pageland Cotton Mills, Pageland, 
$698.30: Pickens Mill, Easley, $1,054.87: Piedmont Manu- 
facturing Company, Piedmont, $10,037.57; Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, $524.91; Springstein Mills, Chester, $2,- 
860.24; Toxaway Mills, Anderson, $11,996.87; Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Greenville, $17,532.63; Warren 
Manufacturing Company, Graniteville, $9,943.85; Wil- 
liamston Mil’'s, Williamston, $18,913.91. 


Says Ramie Yarn Can Be Profitably Made 


Ramie may be produced on a commercial basis and a 
yarn spun from it at a price comparable to that of 
cotton yarn, because of a special type of machines to 
decorticate the fiber from the slalk, according to Oscar 
Paylor, of the Ramie P!antation, Ine., of Louisiana. 


This company owns special decorticating machines to 
strip the fiber from the stalk at a low eost. It was 
pointed out by Mr, Paylor that th® reason why ramie 
had not been grown suecessfully in the United States 
was that the work of stripping the fiber, which was 
done by hand in the Orient, was too expensive to miake 
the growth of the fiber profitable. The company also 
owns various formulas which will degum the'fiber at 
a low cost and in a short time. 

The special machinery and processes of the company 
are of French origin and they are held exclusively in 
this country by Rame Plantations, Inc. The directors 
of the company are John Mioton, president; George 
DeRayna, Walter P. Bouchereou and Osear Paylor. M. 
B. Pitts is to handle the spinning of the ramie. He is 
«graduate of the Lowell Textile School and has had 
long experience in the textile industry. 

The following information was given by Mr. Pay'or 
regarding the characteristics of ramie: “Ramie retains 
its strength and luster in the wet condition and during 
laundering. It is more lustrous than linen and is resist- 
ent to mildew. The laundering qualities of it are 
excellent. The fiber and lumen is uniform and white. 
and the fiber will absorb any cotton dve.’—Daily News 
Record. 


SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. MEARIIOINC 
BRUSHING Textile Machinery WINDING. 
SHEARING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING SOUTHERN OFFICE TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING WORCESTER, MASS. CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 


MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


MAKING _USED OUR 
HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS 
iH G SHUTTLES 
FOR 45 YEARS “HIGH GRADE” THERE ARE NONE 


BOBBINS—-SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


ICHARLOTTE, N.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. GASTONIA, N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. GRIFFIN, GA. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 
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Dyeing Yarn Packages 


N dyeing cops or spools or other wound cellulose ace- 

tate yarn according to the process patented by British 
Celanese, Ltd., the package is lifted from the dyebath 
before the liquor has fully penetrated the yarn. At the 
same time even penetration is desirable and the use of 
organic liquids in the bath ensures this result... 


The color change may be a dyeing of an undyed yarn 
or a further dyeing of a dyed yarn or it may be pro- 
duced by decolorizing or stripping a dyed yarn. The 
process therefore allows the production of yarn show- 
ing different shades or different colors or both along 
the length of the yarn. In this way multi-shade or 
multi-colored yarns or any combination of shades and 
colors can be obtained, Fabrics containing speckled 
markings,,- wood grain effects or bands. of different 
shades of color may be knitted or woven from the cop 
or spool of yarn treated by this process without any 
complication in knitting or weaving. 


The stripping agent is used just in the same way as 
the dyebath, that is, the yarn is removed before the 
stripper has acted uniformly throughout the package. 
In the dyebath any usual temperature, may be used and 
the length of time may be varied from a few seconds 
upwards according to the requirement of fastness to 
light and washing, depth of shade and so on, as in the 
usual processes of dyeing. The period of immersion 
may be varied to effect different degrees of penetra- 
tion into the winding of the crop or spool and to obtain 


Do These Bobbins 
Look Familiar? 


HERE is more than one mill in the country that is using bobbins as bad 

as these. Good yarn can not.be made on poor bobbins. 
U S Card Room Bobbins are guaranteed to a definite degree of uniformity. 
The same careful attention is given to selection of stock, finish, and spindle, 
bolster, and gear fits that makes U S products the choice of the majority of 


mills. 


Why not look over your Card Room Bobbins today? 
are imposing a handicap on your carders, and replace some of those old bob- 


bins with U S better bobbins. 


Write, wire, or phone our nearest U S service man to help you adopt 
standard sizes if you do not already have them. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, 


- dyed a much lighter shade. 


. will be dyed a deeper shade, whereas the outer 


various differences of shade and color between the free- 
ly. and less freely exposed windings. This, of course, 
gives the former a much deeper shade than the latter 
and this varies with the distance from the exposed 
surface. In the case of a cop or spool the outer wind- 
ings are dyed a deeper shade than the inner but when 
the cop or spool is wound on perforated tubes both the 
outer and the inner windings are dyed a ‘deep shade,. 
whereas the windings between these two layers will be 
Again with a cop or spool 
the bobbin or tube of which is perforated and whose 
outer windings of the yarn are protected from the 
application of the dyestuffs, for example by means of 
another winding of yarn, the inner layer of the windings 
protect- 
ed windings will be dyed a much lighter shade or be 
entirely unaffected by the dyestuffs. 


Multi-color Effects 


When it is desired to obtain multiple color effects, 


these can be obtained by using any number of dyestuffs 


of different penetr ating power and dyeing in one opera- 
tion. Thus a pirn or bobbin of cellulose acetate yarn 
may be immersed in a mixed solution of aminoazoben- | 
zene and methylaminoanthraquinone in benzol, at any 
temperature up to the boiling point of the solution. The 
former dyestuffs (aminoazobenzene), yellow in color, 
has greater penetrative powers than the latter (methy- 
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laminoanthraquinone) which is of a bluish-mauve color. 
The result will be that the outer windings are of a 
brownish-green color while the inner windings change 
gradually, without any clear line of demarkation, into 
a yellow. 


Multiple color effects similar to the above may also 
be obtained by giving the cop, bobbin and spool success- 
ive treatments in dyebaths of similar penetrative 
powers but for varying lengths of time. The time of 
immersion will vary for different dyestuffs and for 


different fibres, and will also depend on the depth of 


color desired, as well ds upon the particular speckled 
effect which may be required. The longer the immer-: 
sion the greater will be the penetration of the dyestuffs 
in the windings of the cop or spool. 


Thus a long treatment with a yellow dye followed by 
a short treatment with a red dye may be employed lo 
obtain a cop or spool the outer windings of which are 
orange and the inner windings of which are vellow, 
where the treatment with the red dye is of shorter 
duration than the treatment with the yellow dye. 


Stripping 


According to a modification of the process, bobbins, 
cops, pirns, tubes or other wound packages of dyed 
yarns, may be treated by immersion in organic liquids 
containing stripping agents, and removed before the 
stripping agent or agents have acted uniformly through- 
out the yarn package. By such immersion treatment 
cops or spools of dyed yarn may be stripped so that the 
the more freely exposed windings may have more color 
removed than the less freely exposed windings. The 
process of stripping or dye removal described in a. 
former specification may with advantage be employed 
for this treatment. 


It will be obvious that in the case of yarn packages 
of the bottle-bobbin type of wind, in which, as is 
known, the yarn quickly traverses from the outer 
diameter of the windings, the yarn dyed in a wound 
form of this type by the process may be alternately 
dark and light in shade along its length. It will be seen 
quite clearly that speckled fabrics may be knitted from 
this yarn. When the yarn treated by this process is a 
a yarn wound on an ordinary bobbin and with a paralie! 
wind, it is clear that if this year be used as a weft in 
weaving a weft-faced satin, the fabric, on its satin face, 
will gradually change from a dark to a light shade, 
the frequency of this change depending on the dimen- 
sions of the windings of yarn on the bobbin used for 
dyeing. 


‘When yarn from cops, of which the outer layers of 
yarn are dyed to a deeper shade than the inner layers, 
is employed in both warp and weft of 4 taffetas-weave 
type of fabric, the effect obtained is a series of criss- 
cross marks throughout the fabric. These combinations 
and effects are merely illustrative of those obtainable, 
since it is obvious that the process is susceptible of 
producing a very wide variety of effects. 


Any yarns made of or containing organic or inorganic 
esters or ethers of cellulose may be treated by the pro- 
cess; any dyestuffs eapable of dyeing the yarn, any 
form of’ yarn or any mechanical devices protecting 
the yarn in places where it is desired to retard or to 
prevent entirely the dyeing of the yarn, may be employ- 
ed. Also it is not necessary that the cop, pirn, bobbin 
or spool should be entirely immersed.—Dyer and Calico 
Printer. 
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“It’s. True But— 
We DARE NOT 
Publish It!” 


VERY year editors of technical publications reject 

literally thousands of excellent editorialsk—NOT be- 

cause they are not true or authoritative—-BUT they 
dare not offend their advertisers by publishing them. 


These editors know that the information such articles 
disclose should be brought to light, and that their publica- 
tion would materially influence better practises in industry, 
but,—and here again comes BUT—inasmuch as magazines 
must rely largely upon their advertisers for revenue, much 
that is meritorious never reaches the public. The articles 
are invariably returned marked “It’s true but we dare not 
publish it.” 


“The Old Army Game,” recently published in “BLACK 
-AND WHITE,” is a typical example of the kind of editorial | 
to which we refer. This startling exposure of the use of 
high-sounding, meaningless pseudo-scientific jargon in the 
marketing of motor oils is typical of the type of editorials 
appearing in Houghton’s “BLACK AND WHITE.” 


Then too, there are informative articles, chats on troubles 
and remedies in the plant, valuable hints on power trans- 
mission, methods of cost reduction and practical informa- 
tion on increasing production. 


If you want the unusual in technical literature you have 
only one choice ......... 


THE che 


“BLACK AND WHITE,” 

P. O. Box 6913, Date 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 

North Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen:-— 


I shall be glad to have you place me on the “BLACK 
AND WHITE" mailing list, without charge or obligation. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


Applicant's Position 
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Brazil and Cotton 


Brazil may be regarded as “the 
Piedmont section of South America.” 
Aside from the coffee industry with 
which we so generally associate the 
land of the Amazon, Brazil has easi- 
ly led the South American coun- 
tries in the development of its own 
cotton industry, according to Mr. C. 
Grant Isaacs, district manager of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


According to the most accessible 
source of information—the Centro 
Industrial de Fiacao Teleagem de 
Algadas, Rio de Janeiro, of which 
about 50 per cent of the mills are 
members, the Brazilian cotton man- 
ufacturing industry, centering in 
ihe state of Sao Paulo has expanded 
cousiderably since 1924. that 
vear, the producton aggregated 775,- 


791,053 milreis, or about $84,872,000. 


This advance further to $118,870,000 
in 1925, and $141.668,000 in 1926, by 
laking into account the exchange 
value of the milrei. The industry 
now has 329 cotton mills with 2,528,- 
911 spindles and 75,631 looms as re- 
ported by the aforementioned organ- 
ization. The industry’s cotton 
sumption reached about 440,000 
bales in 1926. It employs about. 125,- 
000 operatives. From a standpoint 
of world position an authoritative 
British trade source has placed the 
Brazilian cotton industry in tith 
place, 

With the increased domestic pro- 
duction, imports from abroad are 
being limited more to fine goods. At 
the same time, the Brazilian indus- 
try affords an increasing market for 
foreign yarn and mill machinery. 
Strangely enough, and as was the 
case in many countries the Brazil- 
ian coton industry last year suffer- 
ed from a depression caused largely 
by a production in excess of demand. 
Despite its own industry, Brazil 
purchases substantial quantities of 
eoton goods abroad, importing eloth 
on an average in recent years to 
the extent of $20,599,009. France, 
the United States, Germany and 
Great Britain practically control the 
trade with the latter country in the 
lead. 


Cotton growing in Brazil is of fur- 
ther importance. Although it is 
scarcely comparable with the Amer- 
ican crop, the production for the 
1927 coton year amounted to 449,000 
bales. Brazil with its population of 
almost 40,000,000, imports merchan- 
dise from the United States to an 
extent of $2.81 per capita. Eich year 
Brazil becomes more important as 
a customer for American automo- 
biles and motor vehicles. Last year 
took fourth place in the world and 
second in Latin America being ex- 
ceeded only by Argentina.—Editcrial 
in the Spartanburg Herald, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 
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New DuPont Blue 


The dyestulfs department of K. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. are p.acing on the mar ket an acid blue under the 
name of Pontacyl Fast Blue GR Concentrated, which is 
similar in properties to Pontacyl Fast Blue 5R Concen- 
trated but considerably greener in shade. 

On wool this new product shows excellent fastness to 
acid and water spotting, carbonizing, rubbing and iron- 
ing and good fastness to light, alkalies, perspiration and 
water. It is very soluble and exhausts well and can, 
therefore, be used for machine dyeing. : 

Af‘ter-treatment with chrome affects the shade on-y 
slightly and the color can, therefore, be used in com- 
bination with chrome colors dyed by any of the three 
methods usually employed. 

Pontacy!l Fast Blue GR concentrated is suitable for 
both pure and tin-weighted silk, on which it shows good 
tinc‘orial power and good resistance to washing, water, 
alkalies, acids, rubbing and hot pressing. 

It is also suitable for printing these two fibers but is 
not recommended for printing wool. 

It does not discharge to a white with Sulfoxite C. 

As it dyes very well from a neutral bath, it should be 
used for shading cotton-wool unions. 

It is also suitable for gloria as the silk and wool are 
dyed to an equal depth. : | 

Celanese, cotton and rayon, effect threads are left 
practially unstained. 


European Mills Use American Methods 


Boston, Mass.—Cotton manufacturers in Europe are 
adopting American manufacturing methods and are 
employing textile experts of this section of the country 
to pul thera into effect, savs the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. A group of textile engineers, all 
with one exception, from New England, sailed on board 
the S. S. America for Cherbourg. It is believed that 
this is the first time in the history of the industry tiat 
American textile engineers have been ealled to Europe. 

The engineers, headed hv Thomas Hagan, of Boston, 
vice-president of the Textile Development Company of 
this city, will he abroad about one vear. During that 
time they will work in mills in Austria, Germany, S:vit- 
zeriand, Italy, and Sweden. 

The Yankee textile experts have been engaged to make 
surveys of European mills and to put into effect the 
methods used in many American cotton plants to bring 
about greater efficiency and economies in manufactur- 
ing. Their trip is the result of visits paid by delega- 
lions from the European countries named, to co‘ton 
mills of New England and the South. The engineers 
making the trip are Thomas Hagan, Boston: James 

Bradbury and George Kay, both of. New Bedford; Wil- 
liam Dickinson, Lowell; Llovd Ely, Schenectady, and 
Thomas Crowe, Warren, R. I. 
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TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT. OFF. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


Davip M. Lea & Company, Inc. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


-pDroor 


Established 1869 
Richmond, Va. 


Charlotte, N. 


I. KE. Wynne 


UNIVERSAL WINDING -CO. 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 


Factory Office: R .L. 


Boston 


Southern Offices 
C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Predicts Greater Cotton 
Demand 
(Continued from Page 7) 


gradual improvement of over 3%c 
per pound. 

“During the spring of 1928, bills 
were introduced in Congress provid- 
ing for strict regulation of the 
cotton exchanges of the country and 
having for their objective 
tion of interest, the establishment 
of a control committee and delivery 
of cotton at Southern points. These 
bills failed of passage. Meanwhile, 
the New York Cotton Exchange 
amended its by-laws and rules. to 
include all three of the provisions 
of the bills. The change in the by- 
laws will become effective at a date 
to be fixed by the board of managers 
of the New York Cotton Exchange. 

“The changes have been char- 
acterized as marking a new era in 
the history of the New York Cotton 
' Exchange and have been generally 
commended as tending to afford a 
broader and safer market for hedg- 
ing purposes and also removing the 
fear of manipulation which has 
heretofore resulted, at times, in 
abnormal parities between markets 
and between various months in 
New York. It is beheved these 
changes will result in.a decided in- 
crease in the business of the New 
York Cotton .Exchange.” 


Criticises Direct Selling By 
Mills 


Indiscriminate selling. by manu- 
faclurers who are depending upen 
wholesalers for distribution of the 
bulk of their products is criticised 
in an analysis on “Selling Through 
Wholesalers,” issued by Alvin = E. 
Dodd, director general of the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute. 

“If a manufacturer sells, say, &5 
per cent of his. output. through 
wholesalers,” says the analysis, “and 
then sells the same product at ap- 
proximately the same price to other 
stores being supplied by a whole- 


limita- 
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saler he becomes his own worst 


competitor. 

Upsets Values of Own Output. 

“He is throwing 15 per cent of his 
output against the other 85 per cent 
and he is giving the 15 per cent a 
keen advantage in the fight. The 
ultimate effect of such a policy, car- 
ried on for any period of time, will 
be to disrupt his distribution com- 
pletely. He begins by destroying 
public confidence in his distributors 
and ends by destroying the confi- 
dence of distributors in his own 
firm. 

“In calculating the totai costs of 
selling the ultimate effect of a dis- 
iribution policy must be considered 
by the manufacturer. Although 
some individual transactions may 
appear to be profitable or economic 
the. whole machinery of his. distri- 
bution may be distributed, the prog- 
ress of his organization in the field 
of national distribution definitely 
retarded. 


“The practice of selling to retail 


buving syndicates composed of small 
retailers who are the logical custom- 
ers of wholesalers is a powerful il- 
lustration of the disruptive effect of 
an unwise selling policy. From the 
point of view of the efficient manu- 
facturer, of course, the question is 
solely whether or not it is economic 
for him to distribute through the 
buying syndicate. 
Syndicate Selling Often Unsound. 
“The only answer which seems 
possible is this: It is not economic 
for a producer who is distributing 
any considerable portion of his 
product through the wholesaler. 
“Continuation in such a policy 
may mean the desertion of a partic- 
ular manufacturer by a wholesale 
Gistributor. When that desertion 
occurs the manufacturer may. be 
foreed to sell direct in this territory 
if he sells at all; he must create a 
new selling organization, he .must 
meur additional expenses, and the 
total cost of distribution will be in- 
creased for his particular product. 
A wholesaler himself has little or 
nothing to gain through such an oc- 
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currence—it is solely protective. 

“There is still another aspect of 
selling to syndicates that manufac- 
turers would do well to consider. It 
is known that some have discovered 
for themselves one unpleasant re- 
sult of selling to the syndicate; that 
is, the cost of performing the whole- 
sale function, in whole or in part, is 
often shifted to the manufacturer. 
Incidentally, it should be noted that 
a mere shift in performance is not 
a real saving in distribution. 

Mills Risks Independence. 

“When we add to this the possi- 
bility of losing independence in pol- 
icy and price control, the liabilities 
seem much greater than the sup- 
posed benefits.” . 

Discussing the question of manu- 
facturers selling direct to the retail 
trade, the institute’s analysis asks: 
“Can we imagine what would hap- 
pen if each. of the hundreds of man- 
facturers who are represented by 
merchandise in the wholesalers’ - 
warehouses were to send their sales- 
men direct to the retail trade. 

“We may say that at least three 
{hings would happen: First, the 
manufacturer’s cost of selling would 
be tremendously increased, there 
would be a vast duplication of sales- 
men, the manufacturer would be 
faced with new and diverse prob- 
lems of selling and credit. 


Mills Oppose Increase. 

Columbia, 8. C. It is reported 
that textile officials of Aiken, S. C., 
representing the various Atken. 
county coton mills will supply the 
main opposition at a hearing which 
will be held before the South Caro- 
lina Railroad Commission on Friday, 
January 4, af Columbia on. petition 
of the Augusta-Aiken Railway Cor- 
poration for authority to inerease 
the existing rates on hvydroeleetric 
current. Objections to the inecreas- 
ed rate proposal have already been 
filed with the commission by repre- 
sentatives of the Langley, Granite- 
ville, Aiken and Seminole Mills and 
other industries. 
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of Cotton S ttualion - | Gears, Textile Machine Parts and Service 
ra “AS we near the advent of the New Year it becomes 
increasingly evident that the cotton trade of the United 
e- States and the world as well will have some interesting ~ Loom gears from cast iron, 
at problems to consider in 1929.. It is too early to pass or steel gear bands. 
0- judgment on the ramifications and ultimate effect of ' oe gears, pick gears, and 
deliveries af Southern ports on New York contracts. If Motor pinions of any ma- ) 
r. present plans are efficiently worked out in detail so  @: | terial. 
MS that a satisfactory hedge can be provided, the effect on -Fabroil or other Bakelite : 
rt every branch of the industry should be fundamentally Noiseless gears for motor, or 

beneficial,” says C. T. Revere, of Munds & Winslow. Machines built to customer’s suggestion with help of our 
:. “The cotton trade will follow with intense interest the engineers. : 
1. conferences on reparations. A solution of this problem = Lage business on competitive basis in any quantity and 
would be stimulating to all branches of industrial en- | 
. deavor throughout the, civilized world. | J. ZAGORA MACHINE & PARTS COMPANY 

“The recent heaviness in the contract market has 1225 S. Mint St. Charlotte, N. C. 

l- been puzzling to the layman. Several factors have 
i] combined to bring about this condition. In the first 
e : place, the contract market in New York naturally has 


most of the season. It is possible that the prospect for 
the adoption of Southern deliveries has acted as a deter- 
rent to the accumulation of cotton here. New York 
contracts, therefore, have been above the usual parity 


4 reflected the small stock of cotton that has been here Loom Cords a Specialty 


3 with other markets, both Liverpool and New Orleans. 

3 ; Earlier in the season the October position here com- 
| 4 manded a premium. Later on December also was at a 
e 1 premium over the later months. The Southern shipper, 


We Also Manufacture 

: : for the near month premiums deprived him of carrying The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
charges. It is easily conceivable that this -state of 

affairs caused an inclination to dispose of holdings as 

rapidly as possible, thus furnishing explanation for an 

into-sight movement out of proportion to the size of the Millbury 7s Mass. 


therefore, was faced with a loss on transfer of hedges, 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


crop. 


“Inasmuch.as a large ecoportion of the cotton bought 
in the interior is based on New York contracts, all these 


s ; factors have brought about what has been termed a 
| r “cheap basis’—that is actual cotton in the South was 
| bought and sold considerably below the normal parity 
j with New York contracts. 3 
“Another point: The staple basis of the New. York 


contract is based on “good staple” with premium allow- 


ances for better staple. While it is difficult to estimate | FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
the influence of this factor on the inter-market differ- 
ences there is no doubt that Liverpool, an importing | 
market, has been more responsive to the low basis CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 


prevailing in the interior than New York 


“It is also probable that the unusually large propor- COMPANY 
tion of untenderable short staple cotton—cotton defi- CLINTON, IOWA 
cient in staple—has had a depressing effect on the basis. QUALITY SERVICE 
‘This staple deficiency, in our opinion, was due largely | 
to the numerous replantings last season from unselected 
seed, as well as unfavorable climatic conditions. 

“With respect to the basis on American long staple 


cotton, we think this can be in large measure traced Lo | D E A iF M AC H | N EK S H Q) P 


the unexpectedly large production of Egyptian Uppers 


contract is % cotton, government class, The Liverpool 


Manufactured by 


this season. This supply coming in conjunction with Bessemer City, N. C. 
increased production of American staple naturally exer- 
cised its weight on the basis for this class of cotton. Repair Headquarters for 


In.normal times Egyptian Uppers command a premium : , 
of 6 to 7 cents and even ak above Auniehtady distant. STEEL ROLLS-SPINDLES-FLYERS 
In the Liverpool market Egyptian Uppers recently have 
been selling at approximately 300 American points over , 
American uplands. This is the competition that Amer- METALLIC DRAWING ROLLS 
ican staples have had to meet. : 
“We also call attention to another feature. Recently And Also Do Overhauling, Moving and Erecting 
(Continued on Page 37) 


We make a specialty of 


| ~ 
‘ALINTON.cc. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Mills. Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Jaltimore Philadelphia 
St. Louis San Francisco 
St. Paul 


Boston 
Chicago Shanghai (China) 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Compary 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 


Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne g Co. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton. Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St... NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


gabardines 
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COTTON GOODS_ 


+42 


New York.—The last week of the vear was a quiet 
one in the cotton goods markets. Prices on gray goods 
were somewhat easier, print cloths and narrow sheet- 
ings being slightly lower. Only a small amount of 
business was done in finished goods, although buyers 
showed interest in further small supplies for delivery 
within the next several weeks. 

There was a somewhat better demand for broadcloths, 
and some other closely woven lines for 
printing and converting purposes. Sheets and pillow 
cases have sold well for January sales. Large business 
in bedspreads has held ‘up well. The tire fabric mills 


continued to receive additional orders, some of which 


will run through the first half of the year. 

In print cloths there were efforts to buy the staple 
constructions at one-eighth of a cent under the market. 
Buyers woud have paid 7% cents for the 64x60s, but 
found mills holding for five-eighths. There had been 
unconfirmed rumors of some goods at nine-sixteenths. 
January contract was reported sold at the first hand 
market, while some told of having turned down five- 
eighths for later than January. They asked three-quar- 
ters. Some quick deliveries of 68x72s sold in first hands 
al 834 cents; for some spots of 72x76, 9% cents was paid 
in first hands; for 80-squares, 1034 cents continued to be 
the quotation in first hands for spot and nearby con- 
tract. 

In sheetings there was littie activity during the week, 
although some inconsequential sales of quick 31-inch 
o-yard were made at their current value, 6% cents, and 
40-inch 4 25-yard were gotten out at 75% cents. Other 
sheetings constructions were quiet with prices holding 
firm and unchanged and with very litt!e buying interest 
for the moment shown. 

The Fall River print cloth market has continued in- 
active during the past week. Sa‘es for this period will 
not exceed 15,000 pieces covering all styles of goods. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x60s 


Print cloths, 27-inch, 64x60s | | 5% 
Gray goods, 3814-inch, 64x60s 7% 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 68x72s RS, 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 80x80s 1()34 
Dress ginghams 12%%4a15 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard, 56x60s Ql, 
Brown sheetings, standard 


Brow 12% 
rickings, 8-ounce 9114023 

Denims 
Staple ginghams, 27-ineh 114% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 


q 
| 3 
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= 
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YARN MARKET 


+4 


Philadelphia, Pa——The yarn market continued quiet 
during the week. While many consumers have been 
feeling out the market to see whether they could get 
lower prices, spinners held quotations firm. The steady 
cotton markets favored the mills. It is apparent that 
the majority of spinners are not willing to book large. 
orders under present conditions. Most of them are 
eredited with having several weeks’ business on their 
books und with having no large stocks. They have af 
least six weeks’ grace in which to strengthen their posi- 
Lion. 


At the same time, varn consumers are in a similar 


position as far as new business is concerned. Few ol! 


them are showing interest in orders in excess of their 


nearby requirements... They are wi-ling to mark time 
for the present. As a result, day to day husiness has 
generally been small. Some business has continued to 
come in, but it was spotty. A somewhat better demand 
for the coarser numbers of insulating yarns was re- 
ported. More interest was shown in both knitting and 
weaving numbers, but orders were small, 

Consumers, with their inventories under way during 
the week, were naturally anxious to hold their stocks 
down to the mimimum. It ts believed here that, after 
the first of the year, the market will be more active 
and prices may likely advance. The present list of 
quotations is regarded as nominal in many cases, as 
not enough business has been passing to establish more 
definite values. ea 


Southern Single Warps. Southern Two-Ply Combed 
291 


Xa Peeler. 
10s 33 8s 13 
12s 334 208 45 
14s_. 34 30s 47 
16s 388 
20s 36% 388 52 
24s fe 38 40s 52 
30s 401, 56 
401 60s 60 
408 _. 49 70s 72 
Southern Single Skeins. 80s 
| Carpet and Upholstery Yarns 
in Skeins. 
16s ‘Ss to Ys $8-4-ply tinged 
Xs 3-ply hard white warp 
ag 10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply 
49s 3 hard white varn tubes 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. _ and skeins 33 
10s 30! Southern Two-Ply Hard Twist 
12s : 34 Combed Peeler Weaving 
34! Yarns. 
- 35 §s-12s 
20s 7 aly 
248 50 
26s 39 
30s 41 56 
410s_. : 48 10s 55 
48 50s 58 
Southern Frame Spun Carded 70s ; 75 
Yarn on Cones—Cotton 
Yarns. Southern Combed Peeler 
10s 29 Single Yarn on Cones. 
12s 
l4s 12s 11%, 
L6s 33 L4s 2 
18s 3 16s 421, 
22s $514 24s 46 
24s 861, 26s 46% 
26s O71, 28s 47 
30s 39%. 51 
40s 47 40s 52 
Two-Ply Mercerized Yarn. 50s a 57 
20s est | 60 60s 62 
Se SS 
1.07 l4s 34% 


90s 1.45 248 3914 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON ‘PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the / 
SPINNING RING. .The greatest | 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I, 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 
Merchants 


Commission 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGD 


BOSTON 


BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


“The Warp’s Best Friend” 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
206 Andrews Law Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Office: 


Ss. C. THOMAS and J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


ADE-MAR 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Greenvitie, S. C. 
W. W. Greer 


Hubbard, Texas 
i. G. Moore 


> 

| 

| | 
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Wanted—Loom Fixers 
I—-Draper Terry Loom Fixer. 
l—Crompton & Knowles Terry Loom 

Fixer. 
l-—Crompton 
Fixer, 


Knowles Box Loom 


Apply W. R: 
(‘are Southern Textile Bulletin. 


e 


Wanted 
Frame fixer and card grinder, 15 H. 
and B. cards. Wages $27.50 a week. 
Experience necessary. Furnish refer- 
ence with application. Must have man 
at once. Apply D. H. Jones, Agt., San 
Antonio Cotton Mills, Kingsville, Tex. 


Bargains in Machinery and Supplies 

4—-Saco-Lowell. Twisters, tape drive, 
used. 5 years, 2” or 244” rings, 205 
spindles each. 

3—Lowell Twisters, same as above, 
tape drive, $2.00 per spindle. 

Saco-Lowell Speeders, 7x34, 1914, 
152 spindles each, $2.25 per spindle. 

16—Saco-Lowell Speeders, §8x3%, 169 
spindles each, 1919 model, used one 
Vear. 

>—Saco-Lowell 
96 spindles. 

>. Saro-Lowell Slubbers, 
each, 11x5%6. 

|~-Sato-Lowell, spindles, 
$450.00, 

12—RBovee Weaver Knotters, both A 
and B type, $25.00 each, used only 
short time. 

i-7x314 Woonsocket Speeders, chain 
drive, serial above 12,000, 136 spin- 
dies each, $4.50 per spindle. 

6—7x314 Woonsocket Speeders, chain 
drive, serial above 
model, $4.50. 


Intermediates, 10x65, 
i 


2 spindles 


i—1 2x6 Saco-Lowell Slubbers, 6S 
spindles each, 1922 model, spiral 
drive. 

Other machinery and make about 


the same age. 

Write us for quotations, machine 
shop tools and wood. working machin- 
ery; guaranteed motors. 

Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 

Phone Hemlock 8014-W 
Charlotte, N. C. 


13.300, 1922: 


Position Wanted 
have had = 15 Years’ . experience in 
eotton mill aceourting and auditing. 


I want a position as auditor, cost ac- | 


countant or other responsible office 
I have had three years: prac- 
ical inside mill experience Address 
Auditor, 1298 Lanier Boulevard, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Albert Hendley 

We are anxious to locate the above 
party. He is 5% feet, weighs 135 Ibs., 
has scar on back of head and a finger 
next to his thumb is split one-half 
inch Brown hair. We shall be grate- 
ful to any superintendent or overseer 
who wlll furnish us information that 
will help us. to find him, as his family 
is in need and his wife ill. Address 
Mrs. ©. Porprew, Supt. Child Wel- 
fare Board, Opelika, Ala. 


C. A. Meister Co. 


incorporated 
215 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 


Colored and Fancy 
Cotton Yarns 


or phase that you desire. 
guaranteed six months and shipped 
open account thirty days net. 
electrical equipment do you need? 


Used Motors 
We can offer any size motor, voltage 
Our motors 
What 


Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 
Phone Hemlock 8014-W 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Houghton's 
Absorbed Oils. and VIM Mechanical 
Leathers — a total of over 400 prod- 
ucts 

E. F. HOUGHTON CO. 
P.O. Box 6913 North Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


367 W Water St. 


Even widths, perfect sel- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinnin, 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BALING PRESS 


Hydraulic, 5 to 
300 tons pressure, 
any size to suit 
your requirements. 
Let wus tell vow 
more about them 


Aunckle Joint 
60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you can 
run a wire 


Sstablished 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. inc 


. 


| 
| 


The Comfortable 

Great Northern 
Hotel 

CHICAGO 


REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


~ 
= 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop’”’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. . 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms,$2.50 a 
day and up-——- Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson tc Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls —Wood, Metal, Rubber 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
55 MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings xnown 
through this medium. $3.00 per ‘nch 
for each insertion. 

Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 


Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Retter Wav” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


Chariotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Situation 
‘(Continued from Page 33) | 

manufacturing interests have been encouraged by the 
brighter textile outlook to make large contracts for de- 
livery of cotton on call. Year-end inventory considera- 
tions have caused postponement of fixation. These 
transactions have caused some increase in hedge pres- 
sure, and combined with reduced mill buying and small 
speculative interest have resulted in moderate easiness 
in tone. With annual statements out of the way and 
demand for goods developing along lines recently tndi- 
cated, we expect fixation to become much more active 
after the turn of the year with the likelihood of pro- 
nounced tightening in the supply of contracts. 

“Taken in relation to contracts, we consider that all 
erades of tenderable cotton, both short staple and long 


staple, are selling well: below their intrinsic basis value_ 


and that they now afford bargains for basis contracts 
which no manufacturer can afford to ignore. The pecu- 
liar conditions that have brought about this state of 
affairs may not develop again for years. 


Carolina Cooperative Council 


Spray, N. C.--The Carolina Cooperative Council held 
its ninth annual Christmas banquet at the Central Y. M. 
C. A. in this city, with about 300 members attending. 
Luther H, Hodges, secretary of the Council, served as 
toastmaster and under his direction the program moved 
along in rapid order. A varied program was rendered 
and a delicious menu was served. 2 

Several instrumental numbers were rendered at in- 
tervals during the program. The orchestra was com- 
posed of Council members. The numbers by the or- 
chestra started the program and they were followed by 
the singing of “America.” Rev. D. S. Dempsey, pastor 
of-the Spray Baptist church and president of the Leaks- 
ville-Spray-Draper Ministerial Association, made the 
invocation. There were several vocal selections by the 
Council male quartet, and a number of jokes and stunts 
were pulled on various members. ‘Two humorous skits 
were “Oh, My Operation” and “Television Broadcast 
from Station WBULL. The O’Connor Sisters, of Greens- 
boro, put on three amusing acts. 

The annual banquet for 1928 marked the ninth year 
that the members of the Council had gathered around 
the festive board, the event being held just before the 
Christmas holidays each year. This annual gathering 
serves fo foster a spirit of good will among the members 
of the organization, which is composed of managers, 
superintendents, foremen and clerical men of the Car- 
Olina Cotton and Woolen Mills Company, of Leaksville, 
Spray and Draper. R. D.: Shumate president; J. 0. 
Thomas, vice-president! Luther H. Hodges is secretary 
and Homer Wright, assistant secretary. 


Glanzstoff Capital Increase Approved By Stockholders 


The stockholders of the American Glanzstoff at a 
meeting. in the offices of the company, 180 Madison 
avenue, New York, unanimously approved the recom- 
mendation of the board of directors to increase the 
capital of the corporation by an issue of 150,000 common 
“B” shares. The “B” shares are identical with the “A” 
shares except for the voting of directors and the pre- 
emptive rights. 
the capacity of the present plant through erection of a 

The proceeds of the new issue will be used to double 
second unit at Elizabethton, Tenn. 
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F.M. CRUMP & CO. 
COTTON 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MATIC SPOOREME 
SPEED WAR 
TYING MACHIG@ 
EARP DRAWING MACH 
AN D KNOTTER Sie 


RBEK. COLMAN CO} 


Gerreral Offices and Plant 


Dixon's Patent Ke- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Oiling 
Device, three Sad- 
dles in one, also 
Dixon’s Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE (0. 
Bristol, R. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on.it that the high quality is 
ruaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 
Ask for Prices 

DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 

311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
CH 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents AS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, Atlanta, Ga. 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 


Employment—? 
Help—? 


‘Want Ads’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 
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PATENT 
Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the. Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. Phone Jackson 6 
Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAT) 


No Accidents: in 1929 


Prevent slippery floors in 
1929 by cleaning them with 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


Many mills have been 
able to remove danger 
signs because of the safety 
of Detergent cleaned floors. 


Ask yeur sunply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


fae J. B. UOVU., Bele Matfre 


W va nanttea 


New York’s Newest Hotel 
Che Pircadilly 


227 West 45th Street 

At B'way—New York 

Adjacent to Every 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit Rooms 
Each with Bath. Electric 
Fan, Ice Wator 


Single Room & Bath $3.00 
Double Room & Bath $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 


Wire at our Expense for 
Reservations 


D. Sofield, Mgr. Dir. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and Careful 
Attention 


The fee tor joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a smal) advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Builetin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month's membership we send the applicant nolices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
eonnected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, in 
plain mill; many years oe and 
best of references. No. 5546 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
15 years on both wet and dry finishing, 
white and colored goods, such as ging- 
hams, shirting, handkerchiefs, rayon 
filled goods, print cloth. Age 40. Mar- 
ried. Best of references. No. 5547. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as ‘second hand in spinning in a large 
mill Age 33. married, sober, and good 
references. No. 6548. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as- 
' sistant superirtendent, or as overseer 
carding and spinning. 15 years experi- 
ence in yarn and cloth manufacture. 
I. Cc. S. diploma. Best references. No. 
5549, 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
small plain mill, or as second hand in 
weaving in larger mill. Age 39, best 
references. Now taking I. C. 8S. course. 
No. 5550. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy. Age 45. Two boys in 
family to work, one a weaver the other 
a loom-fixer. 10 years with one mill 
company. Best of references. No. 6551. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning in large mill or both carding 
and spinning in smaller mill. Or posi- 
tion as superintendent of small yarn 
yarn mill. Best of references. No. 
5552. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer spinning or weaving. Experi- 
enced on white and colored goods, 
yarns, hosiery and mop To No. 
5553. 


WANT position as music instructor. 20 
years experience; bands, orchestras, 
bugle corps. Harmonica bands. adult 
and juvenile. Wife also musician. Let 
us start a musical organization in your 
mill town. No. 5554 


WANT position as office man or shipping 
clerk; Age 21. Two years in college. 
Graduate Southern Business Universi- 
ty. Know bookkeepifig, also shipping. 
No. 5555. 


WANT position as electrician or master 


mechanic—or both. Experienced in 
some of the largest plants in the South. 
Best of references. No. 5556. 


WANT position as overseer carder or 
spinner. Experienced and well. quali- 
fied. Best references. No. 5557. 


WANT position as overseer winding or 
winding and twisting. Can give satis- 
faction. References. No. 5558 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Would like place in N. C., but will go 
anywhere. Now employed but wish to 
change. Best of references. No. 5559 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding or spinning or both. 
efficient and experienced. No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
as second hand in large mill. Can give 
satisfaction. (From this man’s letter 
we judge him to be well educated.) 
No. 5561. 


WANT day position as overseer weav- 
ing. Now employed at night. Can give 
best of references and satisfaction. No. 
5562. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Any 
kind of weaves, white, colored or fan- 
cies, up to 24 harness. Good references. 
No. 56563. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both, ‘ Overseer carding, 
spinning, spooling and warping for six 
years. Experienced in hosiery and 
weave yarns. All around mill man and 
expert overhauler. No. 5564. 


WANT position as overseer, weuving, 
plain or fancy. Would accept position 
as second hand in a large room in 
Southern mill. Best of references. No. 
5565. 


" 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spinning, twisting, warping and wind- 
ing. Good references. No. 5566. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
carding and'spinning. Experienced and 
practical. Will go anywhere. No. 6567. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, don't have to move, but need 
ey want bigger job. Best references. 
No. 5568. 
WANT position as overseer and designer, 
plain or dobby work. Was two years 
at Cascade Mills, Mooresville, N. C., 
and two years with Union Mills. Union, 
S. References—those for whom I've 
work. No, 5569. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as- 
sistant superintendent. Age 28, Grad- 
uate N. C. State College. Several years 
experience—two years superintendent 
of two mills on dobby work and fine 
yarns. Best of references. No. 6570. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
as’ second hand in large mill. 10 years 
experience on sail duck; L. C. S. course 
on cotton manufacturing, yarn and 
cloth calculations—dobbies, leno weaves, 
etc. Will make good. No. 5571 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding or spining, or both. 15 
years experience. Best references. No. 
5572. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
a and can give satisfaction. No. 


5573. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
earder and spinner, in mill to ten to 
fifteen thousand spindles. Age 32. Now 
employed but wish to change. Prefer 
North Carolina. No, 5574. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Age 37; 
13 years a soverseer with one company. 
Married. All I ask is a nopportunity to 
demonstrate my ability. A-1 references, 
No. 6575. 
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Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine, J. EB. & Co. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
H & B American Machine Compan) 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc 

Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc 


Ball Bearings— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Sin inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine. 


Economy Baler Co. 


Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Ecunum) Baler Co. 
Balling Machines— 
Draper Corporation, 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 


Reaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Cultnah Co. 
Diaper Curporation, 

Kaston & Machine Co. 
Suco-Laowell Shope 
Beam WHeads— 
Suaco-lLawell Shops 
Beam Dyeing Machinery— 
Thies, Ine. 
Beams (Ali Steel)— 
Suce-Lowell Shops 


Beams, Warper— 
Washburn 

Bearings (Ball)— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Roltler)— 

tearing Co. 

S K F Industries. 

Timken tiioller Bearing Co 


Belt Conveyors— 
Link- Pelt Co. 

Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Belting— 

The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Beltine Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co, 
Slip-Not Belling Corp 
Ton-Tex Corporation 

Belt Cement— 

Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton, & Co 


Belt Contactors— 
T Wood's Sons Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt Wax— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belting (Link) 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works ,Iinc. 
Bieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co 
Bleaching Chemicai— 
Arabol Mfg Co. 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Ime. 
Borne, Bcrymser Co. 


Bosson & Lane 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Sonneborn Bons, Inc 

Rtone 

Wolf. Jacanes & Co. 
Bleaching Machinery— 

B. Thies, Ine. 


Bleaching Machinery—tubes and beams— 


B. Thies, Ine. 
Braiding Machines 

Fidelity Machine Co. 
Bobbins and Spoois— 

American Bobbin Co 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 

Draper Corpuration. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Stuttle Co 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Box Shooks— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Brushing Machine— — 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Bunch Builders— 

Draper Corporation. 

H & RB American Machine Company . 
Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinaers— 

B. S. Roy & Sun Co. 


Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
H. Jucobs Mfg. Co, tne. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
ik. H. Javobs Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Counters— 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Dobby Cords— 
BE. o. Jucubs Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Cards— 
Suco-Lowell Shops 
H & B American Machine Company 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Heward Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Drounsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
H & 8 American Machine Company 
Rov. B. S & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Relt Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnuld Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Dinmond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link- Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Hameses Chain Co., Inc 
Chemicats— 
American Antline & Bxtract Co 
Chemical and Dye Corp 
E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
J. B Ford Co. 
Hart Preducts Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Seydel Chemical Co. | 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Chas H Stone 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloths (Mechanical)— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wm. R. Noone & Co. 
Clotn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Presse Co.. Ine 
Boonomy Baler Con. 
Clutches— (Friction)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 
Teutile Wintshine Machiners 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doubliers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Beamers. Wearpers., Slashers) — 


Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchants— 

J. P. Stevens 

Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

Mauney Steel Co. 

Watts, Ridley & Co 
Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chaimers, Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 

American Moistening Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 

Sonvco Products Co 
Conveying Systems— 

Link-Helt Co. 
Cooler (Air)— 

—See Humidifying Apparatus 

Cost Specialists— 

Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Cotton— 

Newburger Cotton Co. 


Cotton Machinery— 


Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

‘T. C Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Roy. B. S & Son 
Saco-lowell Shops 

C. G. Sargent Sons Corp. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Stafford Co.. The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 

H & B American’ Machine Companys 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co... 
Cotton Sotreners— 

Araubol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co... Ine 

Borne. Scrymser Co 

Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

Oakite Products. Inc 

Seydel- Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Couplings (Flexible)— 
T. B. Wood's Suns Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Link-RBRelt Co 
T. B.. Wood's Sons Co 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Ca 
Crayons (Mill)— 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
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Desizing Materials— 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc 


Dobby Chain— 
Rice Dubby Chain Co 


Doffiag Boxes— 
Rugers Fibre Co 


Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
fiamsev Chain Co.. In 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B.S & Son Co 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Orying, Bleaching and Finishing 


Machinery— 
H W Rutterworth & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Thies, Ine. 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Mate. 
riale— 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Oyestufts and Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Mxtract Co 
Horne Rerymeer Cc 
Bosson & Lane 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 
BE. IL. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., ino. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co 
John .D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Newport Chemical Works 
2oessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
l'akamine Laboratory, Inc 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dyeing Machinery— 
B. Thies, Inc. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineers-— 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 
Electric Fanse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
Jeneral Electric Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co 
Lincoln Kleetrie Co 
Electric Supplies— 
General Electric Co 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
——See Architects and Mill Engineers 
_Engineers (Ventilating)— 
American Moistening Co 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp 
Paks-Cramer Co. | 
See also Venftlatine Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Extractors— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Fences (tron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Rorne. Serymaer Co 
D> & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Houehton & Co 
Sevdel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
I. Sonneborn Sons Co 
Takamine Laboratory. Inc. 
Wolf. Jacanes & Co. 
Finishing 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bieaching and 
Finishing 


Fiat Wall Paint — 
E. il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Fluted Rolls— 
Jollins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
H & B Anierican Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 


Flyer Pressers and Overhaulerse— 
Saco-Luwell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Ine 
Fiyers— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Friction Ciutches— 
See Clutches 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Waldon Dyeing Machine 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ca 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Gears— 
terguson Gear Co. 

Link-Belt Compan» 
J. Zagora Machine & Parts Co. 

Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Cu 
Adam Cook's Sons, Inc. 
E. F. Houghton & Cov. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Wm. C. Robinsun & Son Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 

Grease Cups— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Gudgeon Rolis— 

Haston & Burnham Machine Oo. 
Washburn 
Roy. B 8&8 & Son Ce. 

Grinding Wheels 
Atkins & Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Hand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Stripping Cards— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

T. B. Wood's Sons .Co. 

Hangers (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co 

Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co 

Harness and Frames— 

——- See Heddles and Frames 
eddies and Frames— 

Emmors Loom Harness Co 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

J. H. Williams Co 

Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 

Humidifiers— 

American M«istening Co. 
Bahnaon Co 

Carrier Engineering Corp 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co 

Hydrogen Peroxide— 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Hydrosulphites— 
Wolf Jacques & Co 
indicating Recording and Controlling tIn- 
struments— 
Taylor Instrument Cos 

indigo Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 

Kaumagraph Co. 


Knitting Lubricants— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Serymser Co 
Knitting Machinery— 

Fidelity Machine Co 
Knotters— 

Barver-Cobnan Co. 
Landscape Architect— 

E. 8S. Draper 

Southern Landscape Service 
Laundry Machinery— 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Lease Rods— 

Washburn 


Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Leather Loom Pickers— 

Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
i. H, Jacobs Mfg. Co 

Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
tiraton & Knight Co. 

Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 

Liquid Chliorine— 

Arnold, Hoffman «& Co., inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

Looms— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Uraper Corporation. 
Stafford Co.. The 

Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worke 
Draper Corporation. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Loom Harness— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfz. Co 

Loom Picxers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 

. BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Loom Reeds— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Loom Supplies— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Lubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc ( 
Alemite Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C Robinson & Son Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
Standard Oil Co 
The Teraa 

Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machinery Enamel— 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. ine 

Mangles— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Markers— 


Kaumagraph (Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

H. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Metal Painr— 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Ca 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Mill Architects— 

See Architects 

Mill Lighting— 

See Electric Lighting 

Mill Starches— 

Arahol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford. Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
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Mill Supplies— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
» Textile Mill Supply Co 


Mill Trucks— 
_W. T. Lane & Bros 


Mill White— 
f. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 


Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Blectric Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co 
Oits— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. ZA 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc 
Borne, Secrymser Co. 


A. W. Harris Ol) Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Wm Cc. Robinson & Son Co 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Standard O}1.Co. 

The Texas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Gils. (Rayon)— 

Borne, Scrymsér Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 


Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Package Dyeing Machinery— 
B. Thies, Inc. 


Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Packing Cdses (Wood)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 


Paints— 
DuPont de Nemours Cw. 
Tripod Paint Co 


Patents— 
Paul B. Eaton 


Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Pickers and Lappere— 

H & B American Machine 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Picker Loops— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Picker Sticks— 

Charlies Bond Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 

H W Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Pipe and Fittings— 

Parka-Cramer Co. 


Portable Elevatorse— 
Link-Relt Co. 


Pinboarda— 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 


Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B. American Machine Co 
Raco-Towell Shops 
Washburn 
Whitin Machint Worke 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Roasachert Press Co.. Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Charlee Rond Co. 

Hvatt Roller Bearing Co 
Link-Relt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Mhatn Tni 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


| 


Company 


Inc 


Inc. 


Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bund Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Pumps (Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal) — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glanzgstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 

DuPont Rayon Co. 
The Viscose Co. 

Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Compa’.y 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinseville Spinning Ring Co 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery “o 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ringe Traveler Co 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co 
R. Newmann & Co. 


Roll Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dvyeing Machine Livi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Washburn. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Rolis (Metal)— 

Rodnev Hunt Machine Co 
Rolls (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co 


Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 


Rope Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 


‘Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co. Ine. 


Saddies — 
Tiron Tubricating Saddle Ce 


Sanitary Eaulpment— 
Vogel. Juseph A. Co. 
Scouring Powders— 
Arahol Mfe Co., The 
Ford. J. B. Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powdere— 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


Sesaquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Inc. 


Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry 
lselin-Jefferson Co 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission Machiner) 
Shear Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Rolis— 
& B American Machine Company 
iad -Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Shuttles— 
David. Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation, 
_U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
J. H. Williams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery ci 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Charles B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shups 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
‘Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co, 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Drake Corp. 
D. & M. Co. 
Huberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sone (er 
Skewers— 


David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co 

Draper Corporation 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Slashers— 

Charles B. Johnson 

H & B American Machine Company 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 


Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. « 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile weighing Machinery Co 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 
Chas H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Sodium Perborate— 


Inc 


Inc. 


Inc 


Inc 
Ine 


aon Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica 
0. 
Sodium Peroxide— 

Chemica 


Roessler & Hasslacher 
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Softeners— 
Arabul Mfg. Co. 
bi. Diviie 
Arwid, Hulman & Co., ine 
Co. 
Sey del-Woovlley Co. 
L. Suvutitcburh Sona, inc. 
Tukainine Laburatory, inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners (Oi1lp— 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Burne, Serymeer Co 
Bussun & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
divughtuon & Ly. 
Wm. C. Rebinsen & Sen Co 
L.. Sounneburn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacuues & Co. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Wruper Curporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B Aimerican Machine Compan) 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spinale Repairere— 
Collins Lros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


H & B American Machine Company 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolis (Wood)— 
Washburn 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Conmpat) 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Ce 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Cau 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Spoolers— 
Corporation, 
High Soceed Warpers— 
arber- ‘oilman ‘o. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Bpooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Link-RBelt Company. 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Squeeze Rolis— 
H, W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Corker Machine & Foundry Co 
Roanevy Hunt Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Starcn— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co. tne 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Cc. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
Steel (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Stee! (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Special Anatysis)— 
Tirmken Rober Bearing Co 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Strapping (Box)— 
Stanley Works. 
Stripper Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Cu 
L. 8. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Sulphur Dyeing Machines— 


Klauder Weidun UVyeling Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


Cocker Machine & Icundry Co. 
Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. ) 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 

barber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lumibveth Rupe Corp. 
femperature Regulators, Pressure— 
J. J. LTupgliabue Alig. Co. 

Taylor lustrument Cos. 
Tempies— 

- Draper Corporation. 


Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Pei kins & Sen, inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Cost Engineers 
Knyne, Muvure & ‘lhies 

Textile Dryere— 

American Motetening Co. 

Philadelphia Machinery Co. 
Textile Guma— 

Arabol Mig. Co 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Chas. H. Stune 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 

Thermometerse— 

Taylor instrument Cos 

Thermostats— 

Tastor Inetrumenr Con 


Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 


H & B American Machine Company 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission— 
S WK F Industries, 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 
Transmission Beilts— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Kk. Houghton & Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Link-GBelt Company. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. Inc. 
T. B. Woods Sons Co. . 
Toilets— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Ine. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)j— 
W. T. Lane & 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks tor Pin Boards— 
Washburn 
Tube Dyeing Machinery— 
B. Thies, Ine. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Stee!l)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Twister Rings— 
Iraper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
1 & B Ameriean Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 
The Glidden Co. 


Vacuum System 


Abington Textile Machinery Works 


CLASSIFIED LIST ADVERTISERS 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Muistening Co. | 
Parks-Cramier Co. 
The Philudelyphia Drying Machinery Co 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Ine. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Coulman Co. 
Philadelphia Lrying Machinery Co. 


Warpers— 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
Draper Curporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Bntwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 


Warp Conditionersa— 
KE. F. Huughton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bossun & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 


Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Stein, Hall & Wo. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. |. Warp Stop Bquipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warpers (Sitk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Handling Machinery— | 
Abington Textile Machinery Works. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Waste Presses— 


Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Water Wheels— 
Allix-Chaimersa Co 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyeatuff Copr 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)-— 
Linevin Electric Co 
W hizzere— 
Tothuret Machine Works 
Winders— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
, Rastwoud, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Cc 
>. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn. Tension Device— 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Yarn Presses— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 


Yarns. (Cotton)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co 
Mauney Steel Co. 

Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co 
Mauney Steel Co. 


Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 
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ANDO 


RADIACTINE 


A NEW SCOURING MATERIAL 


FOR 
WOOL, SILK, COTTON AND RAYON 


Removes Mineral Oils and Carbon Spots 
_ Not Sensitive to Hard Water 


Not Injurious to the Fiber, Due to Absence 
of Free Alkali 


Excellent Dye Assistant and Wetting-out Agent 
Unsurpassed Softener for Hosiery of Any Kind 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Boston, Mass. Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. 1. San Francisco, Cal. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 435 SOUTH CHURCH ST. 


HARRIS 


TRADT MARE -REG US PAT OFF 


GREASES 


E have done business in the South for 
the past 


40 YEARS 


URING that time, HARRIS OILS have 
won a reputation for uniform high 
quality. 


F you want LUBRICATION ECONOMY, 

write us today and let us tell you why it 
is ECONOMY to use HARRIS OILS in your 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 
326 South Water St. 


Providence, R. I. 
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IMPLICITY is the kevnote in the design of this new Morse 
KJ Flexible Coupling. It consists merely of a Morse Silent 
Chain encircling two sprockets as shown. The guide groove 
in dne sprocket holds chain in place while the other sprocket 
is free to float under the chain. The chain fits loosely enough 
en the sprocket to take care ef ordinary misalignment. 
Simple design combined with the high efficiency and long 
life fer which More Chains are noted, provides a coupling 
ideal for most requirements. 
MOKSE CHAIN CO., IPHACA, N. U. S.A. 
Branches in Principal Cities : 
Manufacturers of the 
Rocker Joint Chain, the 
silent chain in the world 


Original Morse most widely used | 


SILENT CHAIN 


DRIVES 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Trucks 


Have stood the exactions of all departments 
of the Textile Industry. 

One of our latest types to become standard- 
ized is the Dye House Truck. All metal gal- 
vanized. A solution to the dye house prob- 
lem. 

A light, easy running, smooth carrier, but 
built for heavy duty work. Lane casters 
equipped with string guards prevent clog: 
ging. 


W.T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| 
( 
MORSE Flexible Coupling 
— 
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FASTER THAN THE FASTEST PLANE 


! faye Celanmese-—Spun Silk in actual use today: have a. combined capacity of 200 miles 
0 nson arp. iZers ° Ol warp an hour. Im 15 hours the total production of these machines would stretch from 
ORs coasf.t., : 


is for Circular and Demonstration 


| CHARLES B. JOHNSON :-: 10 Ramapo Ave.  :-: Paterson, N. J. 


British Representative TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED Manchester, England 
Southern Representative G. G. SLAUGHTER, Charlotte, North Carolina, U.S. A. 


- 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 


EMERY FILLETING 


New Flexibie” “Needs 20 “Damping 

Stocks in The Standard 

Boston, Mass. Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 


GUARANTEED “A" QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
Continuous Automatic Extractor The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 
This apperatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 


diameter con:pound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with ad- Supplied 


Supply 


justalle feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor Prineipal § 

saturated cotton or weol is continuously delivered by an 
Automatic Feed and by which the maximum percentage of | AS ON DRONSFIELD'S 


such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs to We SALFS AGENCY 


waste or Is recovered as the situation demands, 
4 232 Summer Street 
Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dvehouse? BOSTON, MASS 


Agents 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 
Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders cf Cotton Stock Drying Machines : ; 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


Fred HH. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 
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News of the Mull Villages 


CAROLEEN, N. C. 


mill stopped for Christmas, 


at noon, started 
 ..yesday.. I think Santa Claus 
to see most everyone. Mr. 
man, our fine superintendent, 
ed every employee to a nice 
of apples, oranges, nuts and 
vy, -—Each Sunday school treated 
ye members to a bag of fruits, 
es and nuts, Sunday morning. 
Christmas tree at the Baptist 
ch was the finest they ever had; 
gs beautifully decorated, and the 

was fine. 


overseers and office force 
sented Mr. Lockman with a radio 
ie and some other nice presents, 
| (heir regular weekly meeting, 
cursday morning, All the over- 


“day 


ine 


ers, second hands and section 


sore given presents. Caroleen had 
civing spirit and the sick were 
forgotten by any, means, 

\ir3. Robert. Bland is spending the 
ok with her parents at Nebo. 

«oS Mary Pratt is spending the 
col-holdays at her home at Mt. 

‘ir J. R. Patrick and family, spent 
—or-stmas Day at Greer, S. C. 

Holland and children, 
spending the holidays in Green- 

Alva Loekman has returned 

Lockhart, where she has been 

Relatives. | 


David Carter, spent Christmas 


has parents at Clinton, 8. C. 
oS Frenchia is home from the 
eville Normal for the Christmas 

it Becky, we enjoyed your 
to Garoleen. Come again. 


WESTMINSTER, S. C. 


Oconee Mills 


AwebBeeky: 
ssrs. Hardie and Brunner én- 
‘co ned the overseers at an oyster 


Friday night. Six pairs 


of socks and a ten-dollar gold piece 
were presented to each overseer 
and Rev, M. J. Stancell. People talk- 
ing about things “coming in handy” 


-——those socks certainly did. Old 


Santa would have had to pass on 
by for the old sock would not hold 
anything. 

Mr. Willie Smalley, second hand 
in day weaving has become second 
hand at night, for awhile. 

Lots of flu, but everyone seems to 
be improving now. Mr. Styles 
Crump has been. very sick with 
pneumonia. 

Mr. Jack Welborn received a nice 
sweater, given him by his hands, 
at Christmas. Mr. Welborn is over- 
seer of weaving and_we are sure the 


sweater comes in good these cold . 


mornings. 


eW are glad to report 


O’Kelley is improving some; he re- 
ceived several nice waiters, Christ- 
mas Day, laden with lots of good 
things to eat; it is nice for friends 
to think of us when we are shut in. 

Christmas passed off very quietly 
here,—nice order and every one had 
a good time. - 

May the New Year bring you hap- 
piness and may you prosper in your 
good work is my wish to you “Aunt 
Becky.” 

SUNSHINE. 


Read the Home Section—then pass 
it along. 


DARLINGTON, S. 


“Aunt Becky:” 


There has been a lot of flu in our 
community for the past several 
weeks, but. we hope it is about over 
now. 


Our mill stopped 2 days for Christ- 


-mas. The company gave each family 


a nice cake, thanks to Mr. Twitty 


‘and Mr. Gilbert, our treasurer and 


superintendent. Christmas passed 
off very quietly and ‘everybody 
seemed to be glad to get back to 
work.. 

- Mr, and Mrs. W. F, Pettit and little 


son, also Mr: and Mrs. E. J. Hamil- 
ton, spent the holidays im Green- 
ville and Spartanburg with friends 
and relatives. 

Mr. Clarence Odom of the U. S. 
Army is spending a few days with 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Odom. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Swann of Harts- 
ville, spent the holidays in Darling- 
ton. 

Mr. and Mire. and son 
spent the holidays with Pye at 
Whittaker, N. C. 


Wishing everybody a Happy Lice 
Year. 


S. 


SPINDALE, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Here's Spindale! 
we're just lazy. 

Christmas was very good here,— 
only one thing wrong with it—it was 
over too soon. 

Mr; and Mrs. J. E. Berry spent the 
holidays with Mrs. Berry’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bridges, of 
Spartanburg, 8S. GC. 

A wedding of much interest to the 


We aren't dead, 


. peopte of Spindale was that of Miss 


Edna Clarke to’ Mr. Ernest Hines. 
Miss Clarke is the attractive daught- 
er’ of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Clarke; Mr. 
Hines is of the Polk county section. 
They have many friends who wish 
them success and happiness in their 
new venture. 


Mr. Ernest Moore, designer for the 
Spencer Corporation, spent the holi- 
days at his home in Lancaster, S. C. 

Mr. E. B. Brannon, who has been 
employed for a number of years — 
with the Spindale Mills, has accept~ 
ed a position in Fayetteville. He 
leaves next week to assume his new 
duties. We regret to give up Mr. 
and Mrs. Brannon. 

Work on the new Spencer weave 
room is progressing very nicely. The 
cloth room has already been moved 
and new machinery is being installed 
in the old one, 

SMILES. 
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Becky Ann's Own Page 


A CONTEST IN EPITAPHS 


During January and February, we 


are luving a contest in epitaphs, 


ant will-eive $3.00 for the best one, 
and. $2.00 for second best one, sent 
tu. {he Uome Section. So get. busy 
vid look up, or make up some good 


When this contest ts over we will 
think wf Something else. Tf our 
mulers have ideas they would like 
io subtnrl for a contest, or game in 
Which al ean take @ part, we will 


he glad to consider them. 


We are glad to have a@ few epi- 
to start on, and hope to have 
lols more. before next. issue. 


[flere lies 
Tracem, 

Who hated trains and would auto- 
ree em; 

One doy te swore. hed beat the 
Southern,— 

And nevermore’ will he race . an- 


the body. of Samuel 


PEARL TODD, 
Paw Creek, 


Bereath a mound and sleeping 
Sound 
Is cross-eyed Jerry Lane; 
Who tried to: cross the railroad 

track 
In front of a passenger train. 

IKEY, 

Clinchfield Sta, Marion, N. C. 


He filled her up then took a drink, 
Te-ephone pole—Blinke! y—blink! 
GEE McGEE, 


Anderson, 8. €.. 


Here lies the remains of Billy Thaw 
Who tried to sass his mother-in- 
law. 


REY: 


Here lies the body of Henry Fay, 
Who died maintaining “his right-of- 
way; 
He was right,—dead right, as he sped 
along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he'd been 
dead wrong. 
THELMA LANE, 
1743. Broad Augusta, 


Hark! Take a warning from the 
dead 


Oh, listen while you may! 


Let my experience terror spread 


Before your thoughtless way. 

Where ‘ere you go, where ‘ere you 
be 

Don't heedless stop at night: 

And if perchance you must drive 
out, 

Don't park without a light. 


Here lies the remains of Peter Nissen 
Who forgot to “stop, look and 
listen” 
The sign was tui before his eyes 
But he paid no heed and here he Jiés. 
E. 


Here lies the body ef Postman Ham 
Who died while working for Unele | 


Sam: 
He carried the mail through rain 
and slush, - 
And even survived the Christmas 
rush. 
But h's breath stopped short 
And his heart stood still, 
When he thought of the First 
(Jan. ist) | 
Ana that Santa Claus bill! 
B. RHETT JONES, 
City Carrier No. 3, Greenville, S. C. 


AN EPITAPH BY AN ENEMY 


Noticing that you will pay $3.00 for 
the best, and $2.00 for the second 
best epitaph submitted during Janu+ 
ary and Fabruary, I submit the fol- 
lowing. | 

It was written many years ago 
by a South Carolina judge, and read 
by him from the court house steps, 
upon being informed. that A. S. Wal- 
lace, a polilician whom he greatly 
disliked was dead: 


“Beneath these stones A. 8. Wal- 
laces bones 
In solitude are laid: 
Tis here he paid Dame Nature’s 
debt, 
The first he ever paid. 
To heavon Wallace hag not gone, 
Too mean to pay the toll; 
Neither has he gone to ‘hell. 
For Wallace had no soul.” 


The only trouble was that the 
judge had been misinformed and A. 
S. Wallace was not dead at the time 


' the epitaph was writtteh and read 


to the pubtic. 
‘ SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A LITTLE FUN .. 


“My wife is my boss, I shall not 
deny. She maketh me lie down he- 
hind the bed when swell company 
ccmes. She restorth my pocketbook 
after she has spent it's contents on 
hobble skirts and theater. tickets, 
and leadeth me up the main aisle at 
church for her new hat’s' sake. 

“Yea, tho 1. walketh. more than 
half of the night through darkness 
with a orying baby, I shall not rest; 


for she is behind me; her-broom and > | 


hat pin, they do ev erything but com- 
fort me; she prepareth a cold snack 
for my supper, and maketh a bee 
ine for the Aid Society supper. 
“She anointeth my head: with the 


rolling pin occasionally; my ‘Aarnis 
runeth over with bundles before she 
is half done her shopping; surely 
her dress maker and-millinery bills 
shall follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the house 
with my wife forever.” 
LEARNING MORE. 


(The rolling pin is again needed! 
—Aunt ) 


IN APPREC TATION OF M ANSFIELD 


MILLS COMPANY AT 
LUMBERTON 
Tis a wonderful story T have to tell 
East Lumberton Mills treat their 
he'p so well 
At Christmas big baskets were sent 
to each home 
And everybody knew old 
lad ¢ome. 
The New Year is here; let's try to 
improve; 
Here’s a good place to stay: we don’t 
want to move; 
Let's watch out for waste, for can’t 
you see ?— 
If the Company prospers, so will 
we. 


Pick up. bobbins; your work keep 
clean; 
Your efforts. to save will be 
seen. 
The superintendent, and overseers 
Loo, 
Will have kind words and a smile 
for you. 


And dear overseers,—dont quarre' 

al a spinner,— 
Encourage bim and make him a 

winner. 

A word of praise, to weaver, ‘spin- 
ner, carder, 

Will make him work a little bit 
harder. 


Let's each and all do our very Best 
And at night we'll feel that we ve 
earned our rest. 
When Sunday comes to church let 
us gO. 
For a full church helps the 
preacher so. 
Now, every Sabbath should be pass- 
ed 
As if we knew it were the last ~ 
For what would dying people give. 
er one more Sabbath day to liv 


MRS. B.S. 
East Lumberton, 6. 


CALL “XMAS IRREVERENT 


. Prominent clergymen -of various 
denominations, replying to qques- 
tions concerning “Xmas” as an ab- 
breviation of Christmas, call it. ir- 
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reverent. They also contend that it 
‘essens the sacred significance of the 
‘time Which Christmas .commemor- 
ates. In addition practically all 
agree that use of the abbreviation 
is exceeding. bad taste. 


One clergyman who does not ob- 
ject te it offers explanation of the 
\ in “Xmas” was an abbreviation of 
the Greek word for Christ. Conse- 
quently, he Had no objection to its 
use, sinee Tt was an -abbreviation 
adopted both fer variety and short- 
ness. There is, however, another 
interpretation. At last there is gen- 
erally accepted belief that the 
“Xmas” is meant to represent the 
cross in the crucifix of Christ. 
Whether this is an error, as it may 
he, it could serve no worthy purpose 
since it would not thus further em- 
hellish the meaning of Christmas 
itself, 

Christmas is.a.good word, ex- 
pressive, full, meaningful, even elo- 
quent. Its appeal both to the eye 
and to the ear is instantaneous and 
in sympathy with the spirit of the 
season, Substitution is unnecessary, 
and, im addition, is offensive be- 
cause -represents no advantige in 
any direction. “Xmas”. has been a 
jet abomination of persons of good 
‘aste for some years, and various 
efforts have been made to discour- 
age its use. An appeal was made to 
the press to make its elimination 
unanimous this year. This, of course 
lias not- been done. 
wil -eentinue to be popular with 
various persons who prefer it for 
one Reason and another and whose 
sensibilities it does not offend as a 
corruption. that has no. rightful 
place in- the language. -- Dawson 
News, 


(‘Several years ago, while I was 
with MILL NEWS, as. Department 
editor, dear old Mr. Escott, was bit- 
‘erly Opposed to “Xmas” and would 
not Have it se used in his: paper. 
“Why leave Christ out of Christ- 
nas?” he argued. “Is it net a time 
when He shouid have first place and 
‘ivst theught?” 

Always, since then, we have ob- 
‘ected to “Xmas,” and believe every- 
“ne who will just stop-a moment and 
‘hinkwill prefer to keep “Christ” 
in Christmas--Aunt Becky.) 


TEN KELLED, SCORE ENJURED IN 
HOLIDAY ACCIDENTS IN STATE 


Charlotte, N. C-—Ten persons were 
illed ahd more thah a score injured 
North Cerotina during the Christ- 
holiday season, which began 
\‘onday and ended Wednesday night, 
‘cording to a survey made. 

The easgualty list included a num- 
‘er of traffic. victims, several fatal- 
’ wounded in brawls and others 
er wounded by unidentified 
bene sought. 

Those killed in eat: accidents 


“Xmas” no doubt _ 


inc’uded; W. L. Pickett, Durham; 
Natham P. Canford, Mooresville; 
William. Morton, Beaufort and Henry 
Williams, negro, Raleigh. Those 


seriously injured are: Quinton 
Hall; 9; Hickory; Mr. and Mrs. J. 5. ° 


Dorest, Siler City and a woman and 
three children of Thomasville or 
Lexington whose names were not 
learned. 

Jasper Truell was shot to iuath 
atid Marvin Widenhouse seriously 
wounded near Concord in an affray. 

Joseph MeCotter, of Pamlico coun- 
ty, was fatally wounded by unknewn 
assailants at New Bern. 

Simpson - Williamson, Sampson 
county, found dead in wagon with 
throat cut, near Clinton, Mrs. Em- 
ma Hall and Harvey Long, of near 
Clinton, held pending investigation. 

Alfred Harris, Albemarle, serious- 
ly wounded while hunting. 

G. Thomas Gardner, banker at 
Grifton, found dead in- bank with 
bullet. wound in head. Believed to 


have taken his own life but busi- 


ness affairs in excellent condition. 


A note was found but it did not 


give the reason. 

Vernon E. Wilson, of near Hick- 
ory, suffered painful lacerations 
after difficulty with brother, Fred 
Wilson. 

Baxter Parnell, Cabarrrus county 
youth, multilated by unknown par- 
ties, in dangerous condition at Con- 
cord hospital. 

J. R. McAfee, 33, died sunddenly at 


Winston-Salem lodging house, as re- 


sult of over-exertion. 


Two negro convicts were killed 


and ten others injured when a hoist- 
ing cage of a mine at Sanford gave 
away. 


WOMAN, 82, HAS POSED AS MAN 
FOR SIXTY YEARS 


“Charles Warner,” 82, who had 
worked for sixty years in Saratoga 
Springs, New York, as a painter and 
paper hanger, is 4 woman, according 
to officials at the Utica State hospi- 
tal, to which she was taken Satur- 
day. The woman told officials that 
no one knows or ever will know her 
real name, but that she would like 
to be called Jane. 


She said she assumed the male 


role beeause she wanted work to 
support her widowed mother and 
sixty years ago a woman’s wage was 
msufficient to support two persons. 
She wanted a man’s work, with a 
man’s pay, so she donned. mien’s 
clothing and got the job. Her em- 
p-eyers said she displaved a man’s 
efficiency and vigor.—The Shuttle. 


GREENVILLE 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Christmas has come and gone; the 
rush is over. and everyone, I am 
sure, has been made happier by the 
event. 


tion. 
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The day after Christmes was the 
happiest day of the vear in my work. 
Everywhere I stopped to deliver my 
burden of mail..I was met by bright- 
eyed, eager children, bubbling over 
with joy, proudly showing me the 
things that Santa Claus had brought. 

Everywhere it was the same. 
childish laughter, sparkling eyes,, 
and happy faces,—from the little 
biack-skinned, poorly clad ‘negro 
baby, with his tin horn, to the ovely 
silk frocked, flower of the 
wealthy,—all was happiness. Those 
happy children little realhzed the 
love back of it all—the work and 
thought and planning. We, tov, i 
fear, are sometimes much like those 
children. While we enjoy the gifts 
plated within our hands we seldom 
think of the Great Giver of all ged. 
who has planned and bestowed the 
gifts. 

I hope you had a ‘very Merry 
Christmas and wish for you and 
yours a Joyous New Year. [I notice 
you are running an “Epitaph” col- 
umn in the Home Section, so [ am- 
submitting one of my own, for your 
consideration. 

B. RHETT JONES, 

City Carrier No. 3, Gréenville, §. 


BANNING, GA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I hope old Santa filled your stock- 
ing and your heart. We have a few 
cases of flu. 

Aunt Becky, we are just a litle 
bit mad with you. You were almost 
to. our town awhile back, but you 
passed us up. .Am sure youd have 
been treated real nice if you had 
come. Guess we will have to for- 
give you this one time,—but you 
must promise to do betler next time. 

“Aunt Zeb" is anxious to meet 
you; am sure shed make an im- 
pression on you for she’s rather 
stout, and likes to talk. So came to 
seé us next time you are so close by. 

We enjoyed the letter from Tupe- 
lo, Miss. 

UNCLE ZEB. 


Show your friends the Home Seéc- 
They'll like it too. 


WAXHAW. 
Rodman-Heath Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Christmas is over and everybody 
seems glad to get back to. work 
again. We had a Christmas tree at 
our little Chapel here.on the village, 
carrying a present for every man, 
woman and child of all. ages; it was 
beautiful to see the tree all decorat- 
ed with cotton to resemble snow and 
all the presents hanging on it. We 
also had Christmas exercises. The 


play was “Christ in the Manger.” 
The play was gotten up by the good 
ladies here on the village, with the 
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help of Miss Pearl Rodman, treas- 
urer of the mill. 

There never was a more orderly 
crowd, and every one present seem- 


_ ed to enjoy themselves to the limit. 


We were sorry Mr. Harvey, our 
superintendent, could not be pres- 
ent,—but he was visiting his child- 
ren down ‘in Georgia. 

There has been a good deal of flu 


around sinee our last letter, but we 


are glad to say it is of a very mild 
form. 

Mr. Will Broom, who was. sick 
last week is able to be at work again. 

Mr. Chas. Ivey and Mrs, John 
Crenshaw are sick with the flu; we 
wish for them a speedy recovery. 

Mr. Theo Mullis and Miss Annie 
Mae Stanton were married on De- 
cember 22nd; we wish for them a 
long and happy life. 

Mr. John Stanton and family, were 
Monroe visitors last week: 

Miss Mattie Long of Monroe, was 
in Waxhaw, last week. : 

Mr. Monroe Corter was in Concord, 
last Tuesday. 
Frank Keenley was a lucky boy 
Tuesday, winning two large turkeys 
at-a shooting match. 

MOLLIE. 


CLIFFSIDE, N. C. 


Cliffside Mill News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The towel department and bleach- 
ery only stopped off two days for 
Christmas, starting up again Wed- 
nesday morning. 

The children were giad to start 
back to school Monday after a two- 
weeks vacation. 

Donald and Gladys Tate are able 
to be out again. 

Mr. and Mrs, Cecil Betts, of Con- 
cord, N. C., spent the holidays with 
the laters sister, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
M. Johnson. 

Mr. Haynes Welchel and Miss 
Beatrice Jolly were united in mar- 
riage,- December 9th, keeping it a 
secret until”™December 25th. Their 
many friends wish them a long and 
happy married life. 

Miss Myrtle Causby, who is spend- 
ing the holidays at home, entertain- 
ed the following with an oyster 
supper: Messrs. 
Quay Byars, Dewitt Causby, Misses 
liean Scruggs, Eloise Davis and 
Irene Martin;. all reported a jolly 
time. 

Wishing you and the Home Sec- 
tion, a@ very Prospérous New Year. 

DICKY. 


ERLANGER, N. €. 


By Mrs. R. H. Clayton 


Funeral services for little Jack 
Hannah, son of Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
Hannah, who was fatally injured in 
an automobile aceident while re- 
turning from church with his 


Shirly . White, 


mother Sunday night, were con- 


dueted from the home Tuesday af- 


ternoon by Rev. W. Ross Yokley. 


Social Events 

Mr. R. J. MeGinn gave an oyster 
supper at his home Saturday night 
complimentary to his second hands 
on the night shift in the spinning 
department. Those present were: 
C. L. Goins, J. M. Branton, L. A. 
Hardister and 8S. B. Brown. Special 
guests were W. H. Brown and O., C. 
Wesson. 

The Philathea Class of the Taber- 
nacle Baptist church gave a party 
Friday night at the attractive home 
of Mrs. J. 8S. Bishop. The room was 
beautifully decorated with mistle- 
toé and holly which signified the air 
of Christmas. A good radio pro- 
gram was enjoyed from seven- 
thirty until nine o'clock, after which 
refreshments were served. 

Representing the class, Mrs. Kelly 
Hughes presented Mrs. Yokley with 
a lovely Christmas gift, which was 
very graciously accepted by Mrs, 
Yokiey. Those enjoying the party 


were: Mrs. W. Ross Yokley, Mrs. J. 
5S. Bishop, Mrs. L. R. Bishop, Misses 


Bill Hughes, Louise Tritt, Maggie 
Stutz, Pearl Leanard, Ruth Whise- 


nane, Pearl Whisenant, Zoe Richey, 


Lois Bishop, Martha Carlton, Mrs. 
Kate Dill, Mrs. L. O. Mauney and 
Mrs. Sudie Bishop. 

Marriages 

Miss Grace Elizabeth Hames and 
Mr. Robert Alexander Williams, Jr., 
of Charlotte, were united -in mar- 
riage at the Baptist parsonage. at 
10:30 o'clock Christmas morning by 
Rev. W. Ross Yekley, the pastor of 
the bride. During the ceremony, 
“Hearts and Flowers” was played on 
the piano by Mrs. Yokley. The bride 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. 
L. Hames, of Broad Street, a form- 
er student nurse at State Orthopedic 
Hospital. The bridegroom is a son 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Williams, of 
Lancaster, Mr. 
Williams left in the afternoon for 
Charlotte, where they will make 
their home. 

Miss Bertha Jane Taylor and Mr. 
Lee Oates Mauney were united in 
marriage December 22, 
o'clock in the evening, at the home 
of Rev, and Mrs. W. Ross Yokley, 
287 Winston Road, with Rev. Mr. 
Yokley, pastor of both bride and 
groom, Officiating. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mauney will make their home here 
with Mr. Mauney’s mother on 
Broad Street. A host of friends wish 
for them much happiness. 

Miss Deborah White, of €linton, 
5S. C., and Mr, Teague Hellams were 
united in marriage on December 15. 
After January first Mr: and Mrs. 
Hellams will make their home in 
Erlanger. 


Social and. Personal 
Miss Pauline Kepley gave’a birth- 
day party Christmas night compli- 
menting her sister, Miss Bertha 


and Mrs. 


at eight. 
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Kepley, on her nineteenth birthday. 
The room was decorated with a col- 
or scheme of pink and white with 
shaded lamp casting a soft glow 
over the merry party. “Dancing and 
games were enjoyed by about 
twenty-five guests. 


Mrs. W. N. Wells, of St. Charles, 


is spending the holidays with 


her parents, Rev. - Mrs. J. W. 
Ingle. 

Mr. Silas Minter, of ieee county, 
Va., is visiting his son, Mr. J, H. 
Minter. 

Mr. W. R, Presson spent the 
Christmas holidays with his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. J. 8. Presson, of 
Charlotte. 

Miss Beatrice Hellams, teacher in 
the Poplar Springs school, Ware 


Shoals, 8. C., spending the holi-— 


days with her mother, Mrs. G, Y. 
Hellams. 

Miss Grace Mauney, of cides 
ham, Ala., is spending the holidays 


-here with her mother and in 


Greensboro. Miss Mauney expects 
to return to Birmingham about 
January 15. 


Remember your friends. Let them 


see the Home Section after you read 
it. 


KERSHAW, S. C. 


Kershaw Mill News 


Mrs. L. F. Adams had as her 
guests during the holidays, the fol- 
lowing young folks: Misses Edna and 
Grace Bryson, Misses Willie Mae and 
Lois Loveless and Mr: Woodrow 


‘Loveless of Inman, S. C. and Miss 


Evelyn Adams of Fort Mill. 

Mr. Otis Blackwell, of Salisbury, 
N. C., is spending the holidays here 
with relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Adams, en- 
tertained their guests with a Gypsy 
party Christmas night: there was 
much fun and merriment over the 
costumes. The judges were then 
asked to pick the two most typical 
gypsies; after much deliberation the 
prizes were awarded to Miss Marie 


Baker and Mr. George Ogburn. The 


party was enjoyed by all who were 
present. 

Mr. and Mrs. T .G. Carr motored 
to Gaffney, Wednesday, to visit 
their daughter and son-in-law, Mr. 


-and Mrs. Paul Ross. 


Miss Hattie Rollins and Mr. White- 
ford Phillips were married during 
the Christmas holidays; they. wili 
make their home here, where they 
have been at work for a number of 
year. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Saw- 
yer, December 24th, 1928, a daught- 
er. 

Mr. T. E. Lattimore, overseer of 
weaving, here, spent the Christmas 
holidays with his father and essed 
near Shelby, N..C. 


A READER. 
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‘THOMAS 
(Continued from Last Week) 


“T saw several pairs of little shoes—toes worn through 
__sitting in an orderly row in the corner, and knew that 
there were hungry little stomachs to be filled, and Winter 
supplies to buy. How many children has the man?” 

‘“Five—six now,” she replied. 


“Can you wonder, then, that in despair, he told a lie 
about his child’s age, in order to secure a little much 
needed help ?”’ 


“IT think he’d have been a better and wiser man, and 
his wife a happier-healthier woman, if he had not insist- 
ed on entertaining the stork so often,” she answered 
evasively. 


“You're dodging the issue, you?” he smiled. 
“Anyhow, little woman, you stood by me bravely, through 
that poor woman’s trial, and I could hardly realize that 
you were the timid; nervous little girl I used to—know.” 
He was about to say “love,”—but the thrill of pain and 
longing that preceded the word, warned him of his dan- 
ger, and he hesitated. They had now reached Emily's 
home and the Doctor stopped on the porch. 


“Go in and see if the kiddies are safe—then come and 
tell me, and I'll say good night,” he said, releasing her. 
Silently, Emily obeyed. There was some new element in 
Ray’s voice, that-thrilled her through and through. She 
was gone only a few moments, but the time was sufficient. 
The doctor, baring his head and looking heavenward, had 
uttered a’prayer: “‘God help us—God help me!” 

“They are sleeping as sweetly as babies,” 
whispered, coming to his side. 3 | 

“And you, too, must hurry to bed and get some rest,” 
he said. “It will soon be dawn. Good-night, Emily,” he 
lifted his hat and was gone, not daring to touch her 
hand again. And, in a few moments, she heard the 
“chug, chug” of his auto—and knew that he was speed- 
ing teward the city. 

It was eight o’clock when warm kisses waked her, and 
Emily arose to find that Paul and Paula had breakfast 
ready. 

“You darlings!’ she exclaimed, hurriedly dressing. 
“Why didn’t you call me?” 


“Cause we knew you'd been out and ‘seeie rest,” 
plied Paula. 


“And you had to have your ‘beauty sleep,’” teased 
Paul 


Emily 


CHAPTER X. 


“Mama, wa some one sick last night?” asked Paula, 
48 they were seated at breakfast. 


“Yes, dear; Mrs. Carter came near dying, and all be- 
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Nobody’s Business 


By Gee MeGee. 


I have had considerable trouble with my 
Christmas presents. The 10-cent store posi- 
tively refused to exchange any of them with 
me, and furthermore— they said I had tried 
on 1 of my stocks. I wanted to swap the biue 
tie (they sold my friend) for a grey tie to match 
my suit, but they said they were not in the 
swapping business. 


The pretty little watch fob Aunt Minervy gave 
me did not turn brassy till nearly 2 days after 
Christmas. I wish now I had not sent her that 
pretty dollar-and-48 cent shawl. My wife likes 
the rug she gave me very much, and we are 
using it in the sitting-room. “(It cost me 14 
dollars, according to the check she gave and 
signed my name to). 


Cousin Lucile sent me a fine looking collar. 
button. I don’t know who she gave the other 
one to. (She surely got 2 for a nickel.) My 
wife went into a perfect ecstatic nose-dive at 
the beautiful rocking chair I gave her, and she 
knows that she will. enjoy if very much indeed 
when I am not at home. (The first instalment 
was only 1 dollar, and that seemed cheap 
enough for a chair like that, with velvet and 
everything.) 


~The box of candy I gave one of our broaders 
seemed stuck together mighty bad. She offer- 
ed me some of it, and it took me about 5 min- 
utes to pull one of the chocolate bonbons lose | 
from a lump of taffy. It wouldn't surprise me 
at.all if that drug store man hadn't of had that 
stuff on hand ever since last summer. Maybe 
that’s the reason he was selling 2 boxes for the 
price of one, 39 cents. 


Old Santa Claus brought the baby just lots 
of toys. Her fire truck lasted about 2 hours, 
and her automobile didn't break till nearly 
dinner time the day after, and she had 3 dishes 
left from her tea set the third day but she put 


all her cologne on:‘her and her little nigger nuss 
the morning she got it. 


I am always glad to see Christmas come so’s. 
we Can soon get over it.. Everything I see and — 
smell tastes like turkey.. We've had turkey 
this and.turkey that every meal since the holi- 
days set in. -We've tried it hot and tried it 
cold and tried it baked and tried it warmed 
over, and now it's nothing but hash, hash, 


HASH! O, my, poor head. It seems like it will 
bust open. 


Uncle Joe’s Sammie didn't begin passing bad 
bad checks till he took up shooting golf, but 


now his floating debt is over 4 hundred dollars 
and 75 cents. 


A man came in to see me the other day for 
the purpose.of renting a-farm, so he said. JI 
asked him if he could furnish the necessary 
mules to work a 2-nrule farm, and he said no, 
and I asked him then if he could “run”. him- 
self, and buy his guano, and he said no, and 
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then I asked him what he would want me to 
supply him if we were.to trade, and he. said - 
everything.- I told him, according to my way 
of thinking, that he and his wife ought to move 
to the poorhouse and his 9 children should be 
sent to the orphanage, He didn’t like that very 
much, and walked out and got in his new Ford 
and drove off, 


GASTONIA, N., C. 


Ruby Mill 


Dear Aunt: Becky: } 

We had a nice Christmas. The mill had a 
large Christmas tree in the packing room, 
which Mr. Lowe, our master mechanic, decorat- 
ed with coloréd lights. It sure did kindle the 
right spirit in our hearts, for this big event, 
Saturday night, and everyone whe was able, 
was present. 


W. H. Sanders ,our superintendent, wel- 


comed the crowd, and made an inspiring talk. 
There were presents for ev erybody. 

Mr. Sanders received a nice wardrobe from 
the overseers. 

Mr. W. B. Ingle, day carder, saleived a 
Waltham watch from his help; Mr. Will Lynn, 
—a smoking stand; Mr. Homer Albright, day 

spinner,—a writing set; Mr. Huggins, night 
spinner, a pair of shoes-and $10, Each overseer 
received a nice tie from the superintendent. 

We went back to work, Wednesday, the 26th, 
and everybody happy. 

Mr. George West; spent the week-end in Lin- 
colnton, visiting friends. 

Mr. B. H. Ingle and family, spent. Christmas 
with Mr. Ingle’s father, aad A. W. Ingle, in 
Morganton. 

Mr. Lonnie Baucom and fainity, visited at the 

Seminole Mill, Christmas. — 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Newman, visited in Dallas, 
N. C., Christmas Day. 

Say, “Aunt Becky,” two Bumble Bee's are 
going to cause.trouble! Somebody is going to 
get stung! That Bumble Bee at Raeford, N. C., 
may not be a “pet” Bumble Bee. 

“Polly,” have you been to Grace church to 
hear the new preacher? Let-us know how he 
is. 

Happy New Year, 

; THE BUMBLE BEE. 


RUTHERF ORDTON, N. C. 


Grace Mill News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


I hope you had a nice Christmas. I think is~ 


was the most enjoyable one we've ever had at 
Grace Mill. Everyone received a nice present 
from the company. Mr. Flack and Mr. Bost 
never forget us. 
. The overseers had presents from the help, 
and section. men received presents from the 
overseers. The Christmas spirit was very much 
in evidence. 
ee Mr. Bost and Mr. Flack were waited on in 
ig their office, the former, receiving a nicé lap- 
robe and cigar stand, and Superintendent Flack 
was given a nice watch, the presentation being 
made by Mr. McGraw, overseer of weaving. 
The friends of Miss Alma Greer rejoice to 
know that she is PECOVering, and will. soon be 
home again. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Ross vistted the latter's 
father at Fingerville, S. G., Christmas. 


cause of Sallie,” very gravely. “But thank God, the child ; 


repented of her folly before too late.” 


“Why, Mama, what did Sallie do?” questioned Paul, 
his big brown eyes turned wonderingly upon his mother. 
“Children,”- Emily said, after a pause, “I am ashamed 
to tell you. But I think the time has come.when I must 


’ talk plainly to you, and try to show you how to avoid the 


pitfalls of youth. Poor Sallie—I’m sorry for her, she has 
had such a hard lot and no chance, and I suppose craved 
freedom; so, when a smooth-tongued, handsome young 
man made love to her, she listened trustfully, and last 
night eloped with him. But her conscience warned hier, 
Doctor Andrews offered her his help and she gladly von- 
sented to go back home when she learned that her lover 
was another woman’s husband.” 


“The scoundrel!” exploded Paul. “He ought to be 
hung! Oh, the dirty wretch!” : 


“And poor Mrs. Carter,” continued Emily, “in a frenzy 
of grief, gave premature birth to a little girl: both she 


and it are-in a critical condition.” Paula shuddered _ 
remained silent. 


“Sallie is so young, too, only about fourteen, I thiak, 
but looks older,” continued Emily. “It’s terrible.” 


“And what does Sallie say?” asked Paulh, “Does sho— 
does she love the man?” 


“Certainly not—she isn’t old encugh to distinguish the 
difference between love and passion. And-any man who 
would seek clandestine interviews; or secretly court a 
young girl is no gentleman—and is unworthy any con- 
sideration or respect. The Carters are poor; an untar- 
nished name is about all they possess, and that foolish 
girl was about to barter that for a life of misery and 
Shame, Paula, child—I couldn’t help thinking what at it 
were you!” 

“Why, Mama!” exclaimed Paul, reproachfully. 

“Why, Mama!” gasped Paula in grieved tones. 

Then for a moment they were all silent. 

“Paul, hurry now, and attend to old Bloss,” said Emily, 
as they rose from the table. “I must earry some fresh 
milk to Mrs. Carter.” When he had gone out, Emily 


‘turned to Paula, caught her in her arms and held her 


close, 


“Darling, of course, I know you couldn’t ever ae 
sorrow or shame to me. I was just trying to put myself 
in Mrs, Carter’s place, trying to realize what she was uf- 
fering. I hope when the time comes that your pure young 
heart responds to the call of a mate, that you will come 
to me, first of all, with the sweet secret. I have been 
young, and have known all the heart’s emotions. } have 
known joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, and can sym- 
pathize with you in every phase of life, Tell me, Paula, 
do you not know that I am your best friend?” 

“Certainly, Mama! of course I know that. Why are 
you talking as-if I -hadbeen naughty? “What have I 


done?” and Paula, sensitive to a remarkable degree, lifted 
troubled eyes to Emily’s face, 
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“My dear, Iam trying to-impress upon you the grave 
nistake that some girls make, in withholding their con- . 
fidence from their mothers. 
ways be chums—and I'll be the best chum a girl ever 
nad,” pleaded Emily, kissing Paula. “‘You are about to 


-ross the narrow bridge between girlhood and woman- 


,ood, and I Jong to hold your hand and steady your steps, 
lest -you grow dizzy and fall into the abyss of regret that 
swallows so many young souls daily. Love is very sweet 
and saered; marriage, when both parties love and are 
congenial, is nacred and holy. Without love, marriage is 
moekery, is sinful, > declared Emily, earnestly. 


“And you do love Daddy, don’t you?” was Paula’s un- 
expected, wistful question. “Daddy is good—his heart 
is big and honest and pure—even if he is illiterate. 
Mama, don’t you want to go back home to Daddy? Don't 
you love him any more?” 

-Emily’s clasp om Paula’ weakened. She felt limp and 
lifeless, and caught the back of a chair-for support. [al- 


iying all her forces she managed to smile reassuringly, 


and answered, evasively: 
“T Jove ‘Daddy’ just as much tere as I did when we 


married; but I don’t want to go back home, and he doesn’t 


want me to—not until you and Paul go to college.” 


“Not for Christmas nor vacation?” asked Paula iie 
ly perplexed. 


“Not: at alhe says, until we are invited,” veiiiell 
Emily, foreed to make the admission, and longing to dis- 
miss the subject. Paula, feeling her mother’s constraint, 
asked no more questions, but looked far from satisfied. 

Emily, almost suffocated with a sense of guilt and 
shame, commenced to arrange breakfast on a big tin 
waiter, for Mrs. Carter. 

-“T have no idea she can eat a thing, but perhaps Sallie 
can,” she said, feeling ill at ease, and trying to evade the 
vrave questions of an outraged conscience. She had not 
been honest with Paula; though she had not actually told 


a lie, she had implied one; and how could she hope to hold 


Paula’s trust, through falsehood? 
Emily was sorely puzzled. Leaving the twins to care 


for the milk and put the house in order, she hurried to. 


the home of the Carters, and was not a little surprised 
io find that the father had gone to his accustomed duties 
in the mill. 

Sallie, shyly welcomed her in a confused manner, and 
with many painful blushes, Already gossip had the poor 
child’s character on the dissecting table, and was cutting 
and slashing away remorselessly. She had gone to the 
mill to “ask off” and had been “discharged.” 

“We have no further use for you,” 
“We do not work girls of questionable character in the 


pinning room, and must keep OP: the high standard of 
morality.” 


Stunned into silence, poor Sallie had erept from his , 
office, feeling the weight of a shame and disgrace that 


rushed her soul into the dust of humility. As she stum- 
led down. stairs, she met a girl whom she thought a 


L want you and me to al-- 


guests made talks. 


said the overseer. 
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Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Blankenship, visited the 
former's mother, in Golden Valley. 
YELLOW JACKET. 


GREAT FALLS, §. 


Great Falls Mill Men Fete Superintendent 


The overseers of the Republic Cotton Mill 
No. 3; which is a silk and fine cloth mull, gave 
a banquet at the Dearborn Inn in honor of its 
superintendent, M. D. Haney, who has been with 


this mill for about a year. 


George M. Wright, president, and other 


About 45 attended. 


MAN BEHIND A SMILE 


‘“t don't know how he is on creeds, 
I nevér heard him say; 
But he’s got a smile that fits his fine 
And he wears it every day. 
No, matter if the sky is gray; 
You get his point of view; 
And the clouds begin to scatter, 
And the sun.comes breaking thru. 
- You'll knew him if you meet him, 
And you'll find it worth your while, 
‘To cultivate the friendship of 
The ‘Man Behind the Smile.’” 


THE MAN I MEAN TO BE 


(Sent in by A. B. Brown, Waxhaw, N. G.) 


“TI knew his face the moment that he passed © 
Triumphant in the thoughtless, cruel throng; 
I gently touched his arm; he smiled at me. 
He was the man that once I meant to be. 


“Where I had failed, he'd won from life, suc- 
cess; 


. Where I had stumbled, with sure feet he 
stood. 
Alike, yet unalike, we faced the world. 


And through the stress he found that life was 
good, 


“And 1?—The bitter worm wood in the glass, 
The shadowed way along which failures pass! 
Yet, as I saw him thus, joy came to me:— 
He was the man that once I meant to be! 


“We did not speak, but in his sapient eyes 

I saw the spirit that had urged him on. 

that had held him through. the 

Had once been mine. 


I thought: 
gone?’ 


‘Can it be 


“He felt that unasked question—felt it so 

lips formed the one-word answer 
10 

Teo late to win? ‘No,—not too late for me— 

He is the man that still. I mean to be!” 


A CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK | 

“Why, Johnny,” said the minister who was 
walking by as the little boy was swearing, 
“don't you know it’s wrong to swear? It.makes 
cold chills run down tay back when I hear you 
use those words.” 

“Gee whiz,” spoke up little Johnny, “if you'd 
heard. dad yesterday when he hit his finger with 
a hammer you'd have froze to death,” 


€ 


A BOY'S YEARNINGS 


I'd like to go to far-off lands ' 

Where boys don’t have to wash their hands, 

Where boys don't have to say, “Yes, please.” 

Or get a spanking if they tease. 

Where they play in the rain as much as they 
like, 

Or go for a swim, or ride on a bike, 

Or climb up a hill, or wade in a stream, 

Or lie in a meadow, and nothing but dream. 

*(Just me—and my cousin Bert, of course, — 

And a dog named “Lad” and a slick, brown 
horse.) 

Oh, far away where skies are blue, 

And boys can do as they please to do. 

Can go without shoes, or go without -hat, 

And never just have to do this or that. 

I'd like to go to far-off lands 

Where boys don’t have to wash their hands. 

Yes, more than that, I even hope 

They absolutely have no soap! 

*Besides these wishes, I have one other— 

I'd like to be able to see my mother. 


-—Emolyn I. Saxon, for Charles, in the New. 


York World. 


THE FLU 


If you're goofy—sorta coo-coo, 
Out of balance, feelin’ old, 
Fever high and bones all achin’ 
Icy hot and burnin’ cold, 
Tongue all coated, face all blistered, 
Can not sleep by day or night, 
Nose keeps leakin’ body weakens 
Completely lost your appetite, 
Seein’ things, hear flappin’ wings, 
Don't care to live to see it through, 
Cheer, up, lad, don't get excited! 
Chances are you have the flu! 


WASN’T SHE RIGHT? 


The teacher of a Sunday school class recent- 
ly asked: 


“What is the most wonderful thing a man 


ever made?” A little girl replied, “A pie zien for 


a family.”—Kansas City Star. 
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friend, who stared at her without a sign of recognitic: 
tossed her head scornfully and passed on unheeding, wh.) 
Sallie paused as if to speak. 


“I’m so glad to see you,” said Mrs. Carter weakly, «: 
Emily bent over her. “Yes, I’m feeling pretty fair, the | 
you. Look at my baby—do you think it will live?” 2: . 
there was a world of mother love and anxiety in: 
question that made Emily wonder, as she peeped at ~ |. 


little mite. 


“What does Aunt Patsy say?” smiled Emily: “! 


’ rather risk her judgment than mine.’ 


“She says it will live,” and oh, ‘ent a glorious light © 
faith and hope, illuminated. the poor woman’s counts: 
ance. Then she changed the subject. 


“Poor Ed felt that he could’t stay out today,” apo! 
getically. His looms were full of cloth, and spare han: - 
are so trifling, he said he’d lose considerably more than | 
day’s pay, if he should get off, and it’s so near wint::. 
we need every cent he can make. But he told Sallie «' 
must stay out and help Aunt Patsy. I don’t see, thou: 
how we can manage without her wages, even for a wee. | 

Sallie slipped out to the kitchen looking miserable, : 
as soon as she could, Emily followed, sending Aunt Pa! — 
to bathe the woman’s face and hands and to see that -. 
ate a light breakfast. ; 


Sallie was leaning against a window, shaking eit 
silent sobs, and Emily laid a tender hand on her shou 
der. 

“Why child, what is the matter? You’re not grievin: 
for him, are you—the man who would have destroy e: 


you, soul and body ? ?” she answered. 


“No! no! Folks are sayin’ mean things about-m = - 
and I’m discharged from the mill. I can’t tell ma—a: 


' poor pa—he can’t make a livin’,for this crowd with — 


me! I’ve got to work. Mis’ Trent, I don’t mind work. - 
hate Steve. I never would have run away if Thad und«: 
stood pa better. Why, Mis’ Trent, he never even scok’ — 
me! When I waked this morning, he was settin’ on |... 
side of my bed, and strokin’ my hair. An’ he sed >. 
was mitey glad I come back, an’ he was goin’ to try tc 
a better father than he had been. Poor pa! I never): 
thought much about what he was up against with su: 
a big family. An’ I was tired seein’ him mopin’ aro — 
like God was dead. But he jest up an’ told me thing: — 
talked to me jest like I was his partner, an’ that’s w’ 
I want to be. An’—oh, itll mighty nigh kill him whe: 
he learns I’m discharged. Mis’ Trent, I ain’t bad—hor-:: 
to goodness I ain’t! An’ folks is just killin’ me, = 
at me like they do, an’ talkin’!” ag 

“Sallie, listen. I’m going to be your friend. I’ve. wert 
some influence in this community—and I may be able © 
help you. Keep a stiff upper lip—stay at home—::._ 
nothing to any one, and this will soon blow over.” 
_ “But I’ve got. to go. to work! i must help pa! 
know there’s a doctor’s bill now— 


én (Continued Next Week) 
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